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NOTES  ON  THE  BUILDING  OF  A  UNIVERSITY.^ 

The  development  of  the  modern  hospital  has  produced 
a  literature  on  hospital  construction  which  is  highly  sug¬ 
gestive  and  has  done  much  toward  the  establishment  of 
certain  fundamental  principles  of  great  value,  but  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  university  construction,  tho  equally  interesting 
and  important,  has  received  no  such  attention.  No  at¬ 
tempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  form  any  generaliza¬ 
tions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problems 
which  must  necessarily  arise  when  the  establishment  of  a 
new  university,  or  the  enlargement  of  an  existing  uni¬ 
versity,  is  proposed,  altho  experience  has  been  accumula¬ 
ting  for  centuries  which  might  well  serve  both  as  a  guide 
and  a  warning.  Without  attempting  to  formulate  prin¬ 
ciples  or  to  lay  down  fixt  rules,  it  may  be  worth  while,  if 
only  for  discussion,  to  suggest  some  of  the  considerations 
which  may  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  planning  of  a  university. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  A  SITE 

When  the  erection  of  a  new  university  is  contemplated, 
the  site  is,  of  comse,  a  question  of  paramount  importance. 
Obviously,  it  should  be  spacious,  accessible,  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  beautiful,  but  its  spaciousness  should  be  measured  by 
the  possibilities  of  the  future  rather  than  the  needs  of  the 
present,  and  its  accessibility  should  have  reference  to  the 
varied  and  changing  conditions  of  transportation  and 
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population  which  may  in  the  course  of  time  affect  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  institution,  both  as  a  place  of  study  and  a  place 
of  residence.  The  ideal  site  should  be  large  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  all  the  departments  of  a  university,  not  only  the  col¬ 
lege,  but  the  technical  schools  and  law  and  medicine,  thus 
concentrating  all  its  faculties  and  students  and  bringing 
them  within  the  university  atmosphere,  and  yet  should  be 
so  situated  as  to  afford  its  technical  students  easy  access 
to  machine  shops  and  factories,  and  its  medical  students 
the  advantages  of  a  nearby  hospital.  Of  scarcely  less  im¬ 
portance  are  the  natural  beauty  and  advantages  of  the 
site  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  a  fine  architectural 
effect  which  will  represent  to  its  students  the  ideals  and 
purposes  of  a  university  and  command  the  attention  and 
the  admiration  of  the  public.  The  value  of  beautiful  sur¬ 
roundings  as  a  refining  and  educational  influence  can  scarcely 
be  over-estimated  as  an  element  in  the  life  of  the  students, 
and  since  the  university  can  also  make  its  strongest  appeal 
to  the  sentiment  of  its  alumni  and  to  local  or  state  pride 
thru  a  commanding  situation  and  the  dignity  and  beauty 
of  its  buildings,  the  trustees  may  well  afford  to  strain  its 
resources  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  secure  the  most  desira¬ 
ble  site,  rather  than  accept,  even  as  a  gift,  one  less  desirable. 

THE  ADOPTION  OF  A  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN 
Of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  1893,  perhaps  none  is  of  greater  value  than  the 
demonstration  which  it  afforded  of  the  possibility  and  the 
advantage  of  planning  an  extensive  group  of  buildings  as 
one  consistent  whole,  symmetrical  in  arrangement,  and 
harmonious  in  design.  This  was  accompHshed  at  Chicago 
by  the  adoption  of  a  ground  plan  which  included  all  the 
buildings  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect,  and  by  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  style  of  architecture,  and  of  certain  units 
limiting  the  height  and  proportions  of  the  buildings.  The 
success  which  Burnham,  McKim  and  their  associates 
achieved  at  Chicago  in  carrying  out  these  principles  demon¬ 
strated  that  they  were  applicable  not  only  to  an  inter- 
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national  exhibition,  but  to  any  extensive  group  of  buildings, 
and  to  none  more  so  than  a  university.  Nor  have  the  uni¬ 
versities  failed  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  lesson  or  to 
profit  by  it,  as  witness  the  buildings  of  Columbia  University 
on  Morningside  Heights,  and  those  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  now  in  process  of  erection  on  its  new  site  on  the 
outskirts  of  Baltimore,  but  unhappily  the  instances  to  the 
contrary  are  more  numerous. 

If  any  argument  is  needed  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a 
far-sighted,  comprehensive  plan  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
building  of  a  univeristy,  it  can  easily  be  found  in  any  one 
of  a  number  of  venerable  institutions  which  need  not  be 
named.  Such  a  plan,  however,  calls  for  imagination  no 
less  than  accurate  information.  Knowledge  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  condition  and  needs  of  the  particular  institution  is,  of 
course,  the  first  essential,  and  certain  obvious  requirements 
at  once  suggest  themselves,  such  as  a  library  building,  an 
auditorium,  a  chapel,  the  executive  offices,  lecture  halls, 
laboratories  and  museums,  a  power  house,  a  gymnasium 
and  athletic  field,  a  commons  hall,  a  group  of  dormitories, 
and  perhaps  residences  for  the  president  and  professors. 
These  may  all  be  obviously  and  immediately  necessary, 
and,  if  so,  must  first  be  provided,  but  it  is  not  enough  that 
they  shall  occupy  the  positions  most  advantageous  indi¬ 
vidually  as  regards  their  respective  use  and  collectively 
in  their  relation  to  each  other,  unless  they  also  serve  as 
landmarks  to  guide  without  obstructing  the  location  of 
the  succeeding  buildings,  which  are  sure  to  come  with  the 
growth  of  the  university  and  its  expanding  needs.  In  the 
longest  lived  of  institutions,  as  universities  have  proved 
themselves,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  future  even 
more  than  the  present,  and  laying  out  the  first  plan  demands 
imagination,  coupled  with  ingenuity,  in  reconciling  the 
pecuniary  limitations  of  the  moment  with  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  future  needs.  How  these  problems  are  to  be  met 
must,  of  course,  vary  in  different  cases,  but  the  solution 
will  be  made  easier  if  in  the  first  instance  the  general  plan 
includes  a  number  of  sites  for  prospective  buildings,  so  that 
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when  the  need  for  a  new  building  arises  it  may  be  possible 
at  once  to  select  a  site  upon  which  it  may  be  erected  where 
it  will  not  interfere  with  existing  buildings,  but  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  completion  of  the  entire  plan.  If,  from  the 
outset,  a  process  of  symmetrical  development  be  followed, 
that  is,  if  the  first  buildings  are  placed  in  such  proximity 
as  to  form  a  harmonious  group,  each  additional  building 
will  enhance  the  effect  of  the  group  as  a  whole  and  per¬ 
haps  encourage  a  hesitating  benefactor  to  carry  the  de¬ 
velopment  a  step  further.  In  planning  for  the  future  no 
great  foresight  is  necessary  to  realize  that  regard  should 
be  had,  not  only  for  the  growth  of  existing  departments 
and  schools,  but  for  the  establishment  and  housing  of  en¬ 
tirely  new  educational  units  for  which  endowments  may  be 
provided  or  for  which  an  urgent  need  may  arise.  Nor 
should  the  development  of  the  social  requirements  of  the 
university  be  overlookt,  since  such  buildings  as  faculty 
clubs,  student  unions  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  halls,  already  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  some  institutions,  may  soon  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  essential  features  of  a  university. 

While  the  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  plan  does  not 
insure  its  realization,  it  is  none  the  less  essential  for  an  in¬ 
telligent  beginning,  and  it  has  often  been  proved  that  the 
mere  existence  of  such  a  plan  has  done  much  to  further  its 
realization. 

THE  style  of  architecture 

As  to  the  style  which  should  prevail,  individual  tastes 
and  opinions  will  naturally  differ,  but  whatever  selection 
is  made,  certain  considerations,  such  as  the  following,  are 
applicable : 

1.  It  should  fully  satisfy  the  varied  practical  needs  of 
the  university,  and  should  be  capable  of  affording  the  best 
possible  light  and  ventilation;  in  other  words,  it  should  be 
tested  by  the  standard  of  utility. 

2.  It  should  be  flexible  enough  to  permit  variety  in  the 
treatment  of  a  large  number  of  buildings,  while  securing 
general  harmony  of  effect. 
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3.  It  should  be  consistent  with  the  economical  use  of 
space,  and  should  be  appropriate  to  the  character  of  the 
situation. 

4.  It  should  be  the  style  in  which  a  large  number  of 
architects  can  express  themselves  with  fluency  and  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

5.  It  should  be  the  style  which  will  most  conduce  to  an 
artistic  and  imposing  architectural  effect,  and  which  will 
appeal  most  strongly  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
educational  public  and  the  alumni. 

Situation,  surroundings,  topography  and  space  will 
necessarily  exert  a  strong  influence  upon  the  selection  of 
the  style  of  architecture  of  the  ideal  university;  if  in  or  near 
a  city  the  argument  is  in  favor  of  buildings  of  an  imposing 
and  monumental  character,  more  or  less  compactly  placed;, 
while  in  a  rural  site  they  may  well  be  of  a  picturesque  rather 
than  formal  type,  distributed  over  a  considerable  area. 

Whatever  the  style  adopted,  however,  the  very  purpose 
of  a  university  demands  that  its  buildings  shall  be  de¬ 
signed  on  simple  and  dignified  lines,  with  an  avoidance 
of  meaningless  and  inappropriate  ornamentation  of  gar¬ 
lands,  cornucopias  and  cartouches,  but  with  the  distinct 
idea  of  making  the  structures  expressive  of  the  uses  which 
they  are  to  serve  and  objects  of  beauty  in  themselves. 
The  taste  and  discrimination  of  the  building  committee, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  best  expert  advice,  should  also 
lead  them  to  supply  the  most  attractive  setting  which 
judicious  tree  planting  and  landscape  gardening  can  offer. 

CONTINUITY  OF  POLICY 

The  site  having  been  selected,  and  the  general  plan  and 
style  of  architecture  having  been  determined  upon,  it  be¬ 
comes  important  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  most 
tend  to  insure  the  consistent  execution  of  the  work,  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  that  a  long  period  of  time  will  probably  elapse 
before  the  group  of  buildings  as  an  entirety  can  be  com¬ 
pleted.  In  this  direction  the  university  will  have  taken  its 
first  and  crucial  step  in  the  selection  of  the  architect  who  is 
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to  be  its  general  adviser,  and  it  will  be  fortunate  if  it  can 
continue  his  services  at  least  until  a  sufficient  number  of 
buildings  have  been  erected  to  demonstrate  the  type  which 
the  founders  have  adopted  and  to  stamp  the  group  with 
the  character  which  they  aim  to  give.  But  certain  definite 
steps  can  be  taken  thru  the  formal  adoption  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  approved  plan  and  design  and  thru  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  model  or  models,  which  will  inform  succeed¬ 
ing  generations'  of  trustees  as  to  the  aims  and  purposes 
which  should  be  kept  in  view  for  the  attainment  of  the  best 
ultimate  results.  Such  representations  may  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  university  legislation  prescribing  the  material 
to  be  used,  the  general  style  of  architecture  to  be  followed 
and  the  type  of  construction;  and  the  vagaries  of  the  possi¬ 
ble  donor  who  wishes  the  design  of  his  building  to  satisfy 
his  personal  taste  may  be  to  some  extent  guarded  against 
by  a  provision  that  all  designs  shall  conform  to  the  general 
style  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  university  authorities 
and  their  architect. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  TYPE  OF  BUILDING 

In  many  localities  the  type  of  construction,  whether 
fireproof  or  other,  is  determined  by  ordinance  or  statute, 
but  in  any  case  considerations  of  prudence  and  economy 
point  strongly  towards  the  former.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  of  even  a  fireproof 
building  averages  from  two  to  three  per  cent  upon  the  cost 
of  construction,  it  is  apparent  that  the  building  should  be 
of  the  most  durable  and  permanent  character,  if  only  to 
keep  down  the  annual  cost  of  wear  and  tear. 

Another  means  of  saving  cost  is  to  be  found  in  planning 
the  buildings  on  certain  general  lines,  adaptable  for  various 
uses,  and  by  providing  for  future  additions  and  alterations 
to  meet  unforeseen  needs.  The  construction  of  office  build¬ 
ings  has  taught  us  that  a  large  building  may  be  made  adapta¬ 
ble  for  various  and  varying  purposes  by  employing  bearing 
walls  only  for  the  exterior  and  for  the  main  divisions,  and 
by  furnishing  the  floors  with  independent  support  so  that 
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the  partitions  may  be  changed  in  position  as  convenience 
requires. 

Assuming  that  a  certain  style  has  been  adopted,  the  next 
step  is  to  determine  the  situation,  dimensions,  height,  pro¬ 
portions  and  material  of  the  new  buildings,  so  that  each 
building,  whoever  the  architect,  may  be  treated  as  a  separate 
unit,  tho  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  harmony  of  all  the 
parts,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  insist  too  strongly  upon 
the  requirement  that  the  plans  and  designs  of  each 
building,  whether  erected  by  private  individuals  or 
by  the  corporation,  shall  first  be  approved  by  the  govern¬ 
ing  board,  or  its  committee,  and  also  by  its  supervising 
architect. 

The  building  committee  which  has  already  erected  one 
or  two  buildings,  whether  for  educational  or  residental 
purposes,  which  have  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  satis¬ 
factory,  will  find  its  labors  materially  lessened  and  its 
construction  charges  reduced  in  planning  future  buildings, 
by  having  developed  a  type  which  satisfies  the  needs  of 
the  university. 

PLANS  OF  BUILDINGS 

In  no  respect  is  intelligent  and  sympathetic  cooperation 
more  necessary  than  between  the  building  committee  and 
the  teaching  staff  in  devising  the  plans  and  distributing  the 
space  of  the  buildings  which  are  to  be  used  for  educational 
purposes,  nor  is  there  less  need  for  the  advice  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  librarian  in  planning  the  library,  or  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  staff  in  planning  the  executive  offices,  for  none  can  be 
so  well  informed  as  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  university 
or  so  competent  to  estimate  its  probable  expansion  as  those 
immediately  responsible.  Nevertheless,  the  difficult  ta^ 
of  coordination  must  rest  with  the  building  committee  m 
making  due  allowance  for  the  relative  urgency  of  the  several 
demands,  discounting  the  somewhat  exaggerated  impor¬ 
tance  which  the  respective  departments  naturally  attach 
to  their  particular  claims,  and  securing  efficiency  and  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  distribution  of  space.  As  a  means  towards  the 
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accomplishment  of  the  last-mentioned  object,  lecture  rooms 
should  be  planned  so  that  they  shall  be  suitable  for  any 
of  a  number  of  subjects  in  order  that  each  room  may  be  in 
frequent  use,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  a  single  topic  which 
requires  its  use  for  but  a  few  hours  each  week.  Similarly 
it  may  be  suggested  that  while  the  assignment  of  private 
studies  to  individual  professors  is  highly  conduci^’e  to  per¬ 
sonal  comfort  even  for  occasional  use,  it  is  a  very  expensive 
arrangement  for  the  university,  and  the  object  can  fre¬ 
quently  be  accomplished  quite  as  well  and  much  less  ex¬ 
pensively  by  providing  a  single  room  for  several  occupants 
whose  joint  use  will  represent  a  larger  return  to  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

From  the  diversity  of  plans  followed  in  buildings  devoted 
to  similar  purposes  in  different  universities,  it  would  seem 
that  but  little  or  no  effort  had  been  made  to  develop  an  ideal 
plan  for  any  particular  purpose,  but  the  new  university 
can  hardly  fail  to  profit  much  in  this  respect  by  the  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures  of  others  and  can  not  afford  to  lose  the 
benefit  of  their  experience. 

QUESTIONS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

The  general  plan  of  the  university  should  satisfy  a  two¬ 
fold  test,  viz.,  the  test  of  convenience  for  purposes  of  edu¬ 
cational  administration,  and  the  practical  test  of  economical 
care  and  maintenance.  Regard  for  the  former  demands 
that  the  buildings  for  general  use,  such  as  the  library, 
executive  offices,  auditorium,  chapel,  dining  hall  and  gym¬ 
nasium,  should  occupy  central  positions  where  they  will 
be  readily  accessible  to  all,  and  it  is  scarcely  less  important 
that  buildings  devoted  to  related  departments  shall  be 
gipuped  together.  The  original  plan  should  be  compre¬ 
hensive  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand  when  one  or  two  de¬ 
partments,  outgrowing  their  quarters,  require  an  addi¬ 
tional  building,  so  that  a  place  may  be  found  for  such  build¬ 
ing  in  proper  relation  to  its  educational  allies  and  to  the 
university  as  a  whole. 

What  has  already  been  said  as  to  simplicity  and  dura- 
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bility  of  construction  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  cost  of 
upkeep,  but  the  principal  items  of  the  maintenance  account 
are  to  be  found  in  the  expense  of  heating  and  lighting, 
which,  as  the  group  of  buildings  grows  large,  amounts  to 
a  more  and  more  formidable  sum.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  pecuniary  reasons  that  the  heating 
and  Ughting  plant  should  supply*  these  necessities  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  not  only  for  the  buildings  which  are 
to  be  immediately  erected,  but  for  those  which  are  to  fol¬ 
low.  The  considerations  influencing  the  selection  of  the 
site  for  the  power  plant  must  necessarily  vary  widely  with 
the  locality,  but  the  great  desideratum  of  placing  the  plant 
in  the  closest  possible  proximity  to  the  source  of  fuel  sup¬ 
ply  invariably  exists,  and  the  university  is  fortunate  which 
possesses  a  site  in  immediate  contact  with  a  railroad  track 
or  siding  upon  which  its  supply  of  coal  can  be  delivered 
directly  to  its  power  plant.  Given  a  convenient  source  of 
supply  at  a  point  which  is  not  too  obtrusive,  the  power 
plant  can  extend  its  utilities  at  a  minimum  of  expense  by 
means  of  underground  connections  thru  tunnels  to  a  large 
and  increasing  group  of  buildings  without  interfering  with 
academic  uses  or  detracting  from  the  architectural  effect. 

While  the  foregoing  suggestions  are  directed  particularly 
to  the  planning  and  construction  of  buildings  for  a  uni¬ 
versity  which  has  yet  to  materialize  and  are  only  capable 
of  literal  application  upon  a  new  field,  they  may  be  of  some 
service  to  institutions  already  existing.  Princeton  has 
demonstrated  how  a  group  of  buildings  entirely  lacking  in 
architectural  harmony  may,  by  the  adoption  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  for  sites,  buildings,  and  landscape  gardening, 
be  converted  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  dignified 
of  our  universities.  But  whatever  the  conditions,  it  is 
reasonable  to  beheve  that  the  architecture  of  universities 
generally  may  be  elevated  and  rendered  more  worthily 
representative  of  their  educational  importance,  “symbol¬ 
ical  of  the  higher  interests  of  every  great  community,” 
by  the  adoption  of  a  broader  and  more  intelligent  policy 
in  the  planning  and  designing  of  future  buildings,  which 
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shall  render  such  buildings  an  object  lesson  and  a  source 
of  inspiration  not  only  to  the  students  who  live  within  and 
among  them  and  feel  their  daily  influence,  but  to  thousands 
who  may  never  enter  their  doors,  yet  who  see  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  the  embodiment  of  a  great  ideal. 

John  B.  Pine 

New  York 
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{Architectural  Review  (English),  1909,  v.  26,  p.  142-152.) 

Bonn  University  in  Die  Kunstdenkmaler  der  Stadt  und  des  Kreises  Bonn. 
(Kunst  Deukmaeler  der  Rhein  provinz,  1905,  p.  154-170,  ill.  pi.)  Clemen, 
Paul. 

California  University:  International  competition  for  the  Phoebe  Hearst 
Architectural  plan  for  the  University  of  California.  Text  in  English,  Italian 
and  French.  (Avery  Library.) 

Canton  Christian  College,  Honglok,  China.  Bird’s-eye  view  of  projected 
university,  etc.  Stoughton  &  Stoughton,  architects.  (Avery  Library.) 

The  new  Harvard  Medical  School  buildings,  Boston,  Shepley,  Rutan  and 
Coolidge,  architects.  {American  Architect  and  Building  News,  1907,  v. 
92,  pt.  2,  p.  203-210,  10  pi.) 

Minnesota  University,  Cass  Gilbert,  architect.  {Western  Architect,  vol. 
16,  p.  78,  3  PP-,  ill  ) 

Recent  university  architecture  in  the  United  States.  {Journal  of  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  1911-12,  3  ser.,  v.  19,  p.  497-518.)  Cram, 
Ralph  Adams. 

Princeton  Architecture  with  group  plan.  {American  Architect,  vol.  96, 
p.  21-30.)  Cram,  Ralph  Adams. 

West  Point  Military  Academy.  {Architecture,  1912,  v.  26,  pis.,  77-84.) 
Cram,  Goodhue  and  Ferguson. 

The  University  of  Virginia,  Thomas  Jefferson,  architect.  {Indoors  and 
Out,  1906-7,  V.  3,  p.  105-115.)  Faulkner,  W.  H. 

Union  Theological  Seminary;  accepted  and  competitive  designs. 
{Architecture,  1907,  v.  15,  2-8,  ill.) 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  Competition  {Architectural  Review, 
1908,  V.  15,  p.  1 17,  ill.) 

Monographie  de  la  Nouvelle  Sorbonne;  Paris  Imprimerie  Nationale; 
1903,  I  vol.  fol.  Newnot,  H.  P. 

The  Architecture  of  American  Colleges.  {Architectural  Record,  1909-12. 
V.  26-31,  ill.)  Schuyler,  Montgomery. 
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United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis.  {American  Architect,  1908, 
V.  94,  pt.  I,  p.  1-7,  24  pi.)  Flagg,  Ernest. 

The  Development  of  College  Architecture  in  America.  {New  England 
Magazine,  1897,  v.  xvi,  p.  513.)  Willard,  Ashton  C. 

The  New  West  Point.  {Architectural  Record,  1911,  v.  29,  p.  86-112.) 
Schuyler,  Montgomery. 


II 

HIGH  SCHOOL  TERMINOLOGY^ 

With  the  rapidly  growing  literature  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  scientific  investigations  of  its  problems  are  multiplying, 
college  courses  and  textbooks  for  these  courses  are  becoming 
more  common,  technical  issues  are  arising,  and  some  con¬ 
troversies,  such  as  the  one  of  vocational  education  within 
or  independent  of  our  single  system  of  high  schools,  are 
becoming  acute  and  widespread.  The  questions  of  peda¬ 
gogy,  of  management,  of  administration  and  of  supervision 
are  complicated  ones.  Even  the  “fields”  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  are  being  differentiated.  No  longer  may  we  disre¬ 
gard  the  prevailing  confusion  in  usage  of  common  terms. 

At  a  certain  stage  of  development  of  every  well-recognized 
division  of  knowledge  vague  terms,  which  suffice  for  general 
surmises  and  prognostications  and  ejdiortations,  have  to 
be  made  more  precise,  less  ambiguous.  Psychology,  for 
example,  for  its  own  purposes,  had  to  make  over  our  common- 
language  terms  such  as  “sensation,”  “feeling,”  “image,” 
and  “perception”  into  terms  with  specialized  and  un¬ 
ambiguous  yet  simple  connotations.  In  no  other  way  could 
scientific  investigation  of  such  mental  processes  and  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  laws  proceed.  Such  of  course  must  be  the  case 

^  The  terms  below,  with  precise  meanings  given  in  each  case,  were  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  general  session  of  the  National  Commission  on  the  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  Education  at  Richmond,  Va.,  February  25,  1914.  They 
have  also  since  then  been  submitted  for  criticism  to  every  state  superintendent 
of  education  in  the  United  States.  Sixteen  of  these  men,  or  high  school 
experts  officially  designated  by  them  to  represent  the  attitude  of  their  office, 
were  kind  enough  to  send  me  detailed  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  various 
sorts.  Some  of  these  I  have  incorporated,  others  I  have  not  been  able  to 
use,  altho  in  every  case  I  have  profited  by  the  good  point  raised.  Most 
of  the  writers  exprest  the  intention  of  adopting  all  or  a  great  portion  of  the 
terms  as  suggested  below.  It  is  hoped,  and  indeed  definitely  planned  for 
these  formulations  to  bring  to  a  head  certain  genuine  issues.  The  purpose 
is  accomplished  upon  either  the  definite  acceptance  or  the  definite  rejection 
of  the  particular  terms. 
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with  the  fundamental  terms  in  the  literature  of  secondary 
education. 

Thus  far  it  has  not  been  quite  disastrous  to  use  inter¬ 
changeably  “vocational”  education  and  “industrial”  edu¬ 
cation,  or  “college  preparatory”  and  “cultural”  curricu- 
lums;  but  henceforth  such  distinctions  are  absolutely  es¬ 
sential.  Otherwise  even  our  statutes  will  continue  to  have 
little  meaning,  or  will  continue  to  be  open  to  several  inter¬ 
pretations.  As  it  is,  in  most  recent  legislation  regarding 
vocational  education  we  find  “school,”  “department,” 
“curriculum”  and  “course  of  study”  used  interchangeably 
or  each  in  different  senses,  and  the  real  issues  in  question 
most  hopelessly  confused. 

In  the  more  general  literature  writers  use  the  term 
“curriculum”  in  several,  and  “course  of  study”  in  at  least 
three  distinct  senses  in  printed  announcements  of  “courses 
of  study”  and  in  other  school  reports.  The  collegiate 
terms  “department,”  “major,”  “minor,”  and  “unit” 
have  been  vaguely  adopted  in  high  school  literature;  but 
in  the  future,  as  high  school  administration  and  pedagogy 
become  more  securely  based  on  scientific  studies  of  high 
school  problems,  such  terms  must  mean  in  the  language  on 
intercommunication  of  high  schools  and  colleges  what  they 
mean  actually  in  high  school  practise.  Colleges  think  of 
high  school  work  in  terms  of  their  own  practises  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  problems  of  a  department,  curriculum,  or  major 
and  minor.  The  principles  of  entrance  requirements  will 
finally  be  written  cooperatively  by  joint  committees  of 
high  schools  and  colleges  after  this  common  language  shall 
have  been  established. 

Again  “curriculum  thinking”  is  just  coming  into  the  pro¬ 
fessional  consciousness  of  high  school  principals  and  teachers. 
This  is  a  sign  of  professional  progress  which  will  from  now 
on  develop  rapidly.  One  reason  for  such  vagueness  and 
confusion  in  usage  of  the  terms  “curriculum,”  “course  of 
study”  and  “programme  of  studies,”  as  all  who  study  this 
literature  now  find  to  be  so  common,  is  that  there  are  prac¬ 
tically  no  genuine  curriculums,  differentiated  with  refer- 
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ence  to  distinctive  educational  functioning  of  each  such 
organization  of  studies.  Hence,  looking  only  at  our  present 
practise,  we  actually  can  not  distinguish  in  high  school 
administration  between  programmes  of  study  and  curricu- 
lums  (as  defined  below)  on  the  one  hand,  or  between  genuine 
curriculums  and  certain  arbitrarily  grouped  “allied”  or 
sequentially  related  courses. 

It  is  evident  and  inevitable  that  the  following  system  of 
terminology  contemplates  an  ideal  scheme  for  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  public  school  system.  The  following  is 
a  dogmatic  sketch  of  its  general  architectural  features. 

First  there  would  be  the  kindergarten  of  one  year  with 
a  plan  of  supervision  of  this  coordinately  with  the  first 
grade  of  the  elementary  school  described  below.  This  ideal 
kindergarten  must  by  all  means  retain  all  its  present  good 
features,  and  under  this  proposed  plan  of  supervision  it 
must  also  effect  a  combination  of  those  good  native  ele¬ 
ments  with  those  elements  and  methods  of  the  Montessori 
system  which  can  be  made  adaptable  to  our  American  chil¬ 
dren  under  American  conditions. 

Following  this  we  must  have  an\ elementary  school  of 
six  years.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  proposed  national 
unit  must  be  and  will  be  more  succinctly  statable  in  terms 
of  child  life  and  child  nature.  This  smaller  unit,  for  curricu¬ 
lum  purposes,  will  lend  itself  more  readily  to  characteriza¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  educational  values  and  distinguishable  func¬ 
tion.  The  two  distinguishing  characteristics  will  be  some¬ 
thing  like  the  following:  First,  a  normal  deftly  planned 
environment  for  the  preadolescent  child  to  grow — not 
memorize— in;  second,  a  school  whose  secondary  purpose 
will  be  to  make  the  child  in  this  prepubescent  period  a  lover 
of  reading;  a  master  of  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic,  so 
that  these  naturally  unfatiguing  and  naturally  enjoyable 
operations  will  become  an  automatic  and  dependable  part 
of  Fis  thinking  (easier  when  we  know  better  how  to  do  it 
and  when  we  have  no  adolescent  problem  in  the  same  en¬ 
vironment  to  confuse  the  issue);  and  one  who  can  write 
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legibly — perhaps  typewrite — and  who,  by  a  simplified  (!) 
method  can  spell  accnrately. 

Then  would  come  our  intermediate  or  junior  high  school 
of,  in  most  cases,  three  years.  Here  our  work  must  resemble 
that  of  the  high  school  proper,  but  with  one  important 
difference :  it  must  retain  the  best  grammar  grades  methods, 
personalized  instruction,  and  in  no  case  attempt  more 
than  partially  vocationalized  training  in  its  partially  differ¬ 
entiated  curriculums. 

Following  this  would  come  our  senior  high  school  of  three, 
four  or  five  more  years,  the  cturiculum  extension  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  size  and  character  of  the  community. 
This  branch  of  the  public  school  system  will  be  the  great 
socializing  and  vocational,  as  well  as  the  chief  cultural 
institution  of  our  democracy.  We  are  probably  at  the 
present  time  arriving  at  that  stage  of  our  educational  de¬ 
velopment,  so  far  as  state  systems  of  education  are  concerned, 
when  it  may  be  wise  to  incorporate  into  the  local  systems, 
by  state  financial  encouragement  if  necessary,  the  hundreds 
of  struggling  private  colleges  of  the  country  which,  hampered 
by  lack  of  proper  equipment,  are  doing  at  best  but  a  high 
grade  of  the  type  of  work  contemplated  for  the  senior  high 
schools. 

Coupled  with  and  in  some  vital  way  affiliated  with  this 
great  differentiated  public  high  school  system  will  be  oiu* 
national  system  of  school  extension  including  part-time 
schools  of  every  variety,  continuations  for  every  class  and 
for  every  age,  evening  schools  equipt  and  administered 
as  effectively  as  the  public  day  schools,  and  vacation  schools, 
all-the-year-schools,  to  naturalize  us  to  national  as  well 
as  individual  education  which  has  no  end  and  should  have 
no  end,  and,  when  properly  adjusted  and  adapted  and  varied, 
no  intermittance.  With  all  this  instructional  and  training 
function  of  the  high  school  thus  extended  it  will  be  but  a 
natural  step  and  an  easy  one  for  the  high  school  to  take  over 
from  the  universities  the  “community  service”  work  of 
elementary  character — which  consumes  the  time  of  expen¬ 
sive  experts  on  university  staffs  now. 
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It  will  be  seen  clearly  that  genuine  reorganization  of 
public  education  contemplates  an  educational  condition 
in  which  it  may  be  possible  for  real  universities  to  exist 
independently  of  the  secondary  features  by  which  they  seek 
now,  necessarily,  to  attract  students.  It  is  more  in  keeping 
for  the  high  schools  to  render  service  “directly  conducive 
to  the  general  good”  as  is  the  prevailing  elementary  univer¬ 
sity  “extension  service”  of  water  analysis,  popular  advice 
in  sanitary  and  other  forms  of  engineering,  of  agriculture 
and  public  health;  and  “to  give  instruction  in  the  arts 
and  facts  of  civilized  life;”  and  leave  the  universities  proper 
free  from  these  temporizing  but  laudable  contributions  to 
the  ordinary  needs  of  the  community,  and  by  more  general 
assent  definitely  committed  to  the  cause  of  “the  higher 
intellectual  interests  and  strivings  of  mankind.” 

Terminology,  left  alone,  reflects  practise.  Refined,  even 
somewhat  artibrarily,  it  may  serve  to  suggest  a  better 
practise.  With  this  in  mind,  and  in  order  to  provoke  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  and  criticism  the  following  commonly  used 
terms  are  defined : 

“Secondary  education”  has  for  its  particular  sphere  the 
general  information  and  training  in  the  facts  and  arts  of 
civilized  life.  It  may  be  roughly  distinguished  from  ele¬ 
mentary  education  as  being  primarily  concerned,  on  the 
side  of  subject-matter,  with  the  differentiated  character 
of  the  various  subjects  of  instruction,  and  from  collegiate 
education  by  the  essentially  elementary  and  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  these  differentiated  fields  of  knowledge.  On  the  side 
of  method — secondary  education  may  be  distinguished  from 
elementary  in  that  it  involves  primarily  an  appeal  to  the 
pupil’s  appreciation,  judgment,  and  sense  of  relative  values, 
and  places  its  greatest  emphasis  upon  self -revelation  and 
trained  individuality  rather  than  upon  the  “organization 
of  instincts  and  impulses  of  children  into  working  interests 
and  tools,  the  formal  aspects  and  instruments  of  edu¬ 
cation.  In  method — secondary  education  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  collegiate  education  in  that  the  former 

*  Dewey. 
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wholly  excludes  and  the  latter  only  includes  subjects  in¬ 
volving  relative  maturity  of  mind  and  of  treatment.  The 
latter  requires  a  mental  attitude  of  detachment  from  the 
materials  dealt  with,  whereas  in  method  high  school  teaching 
requires  the  personalization  and  evaluating  of  content  of 
studies.^ 

“High  school”  is  that  part  of  the  public  school  system 
in  which  are  administered  courses  organized  into  one  or 
more  cultural  or  vocational  curriculums  (or  either  or  both), 
entrance  to  which  ordinarily  presupposes  the  completion 
of  an  elementary  curriculum  of  six,  seven,  eight  or  nine 
years,  or  which  may  have  for  entrance  requirements, 
instead  of  such  scholastic  standards,  the  equivalents  in  age, 
maturity  of  development  and  vocational  needs  of  entering 
pupils.  A  high  school  may  extend  its  courses  and  its  cur¬ 
riculums  over  periods  of  four,  five,  six,  seven  or  eight  years. 
The  existence  of  a  high  school  imphes  in  any  case,  pupils, 
teachers  and  courses  organized  into  one  or  more  curriculums, 
and  an  institution  whose  internal  government  and  adminis¬ 
tration  is  distinct  from  and  coordinate  with  that  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  embracing  the  first  six  years. 

“Junior  high  school”  is  that  portion  of  the  public  school 
work  above  the  sixth  elementary  grade,  including  the  7th 
and  8th  or  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  grades,  which  is  organized 

®  One  of  my  kind  critics,  State  Supt.  H.  C.  Morrison,  of  New  Hampshire, 
suggests  the  necessity  of  a  distinction  between  "education”  and  ‘‘training,” 
looking  upon  "education”  in  general  as  being  “an  adaptive  process  in  the 
individual,  making  for  individual  growth  and  development  with  the  ultimate 
object  in  view  of  adaptability;  and  meaning  by  ‘training’  the  specific  drill 
and  habit  organization  which  results  in  specific  skill  in  a  particular  occupa¬ 
tion.  We  already  have  a  good  many  curriculums  and  courses  in  high  schools, 
and  we  probably  shall  have  more,  in  which  the  purpose  is  essentially  in¬ 
dustrial  or  vocational  education  as  such,  that  is  to  say,  the  development  of 
vocational  adaptability.  We  have  also  in  existence  a  good  many  independent 
schools  of  the  industrial  type  in  which  the  object  is  essentially  and  specifically 
training,  that  is,  the  development  of  skill  thru  the  organization  of  habits. 
Most  of  the  work  described  (in  the  terminology  list)  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
probably  essentially  ‘educative’  work.  Some  of  it,  as  for  instance  courses 
in  stenography  and  typewriting  in  the  high  school,  is  essentially  ‘training.’ 
As  our  ideas  clarify  on  the  matter,  we  shall  undoubtedly  conje  to  have  many 
schools  toward  the  end  of  the  adolescent  period,  or  after  its  close,  devoted 
specifically  to  industrial  ‘training’  purposes.” 
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under  a  distinctive  internal  management  with  a  special 
principal  and  teacher,  and  which  provides  for  departmental 
teaching,  partially  differentiated  curriculums,  pre- vocational 
instruction,  and  a  system  of  educational  advice  and  guidance.* 
“Senior  high  school”  is  that  portion  of  the  public  school 
work  above  the  9th  grade  which  is  organized  under  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  internal  management  of  special  principal  and  teacher 
and  which  includes  in  its  curriculums  instruction  covering 
three,  four  or  five  years  beyond  the  junior  high  school, 
and  whose  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  is  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  courses  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  credit  units 
above  the  eighth  grade. 

“Junior  college”  is  that  portion  of  the  public  school  work 
which  embraces  the  years  and  courses  of  instruction  beyond 
the  12th  grade,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  the  corresponding  work  on  the  first  two  years  of  a  stand¬ 
ardized  college  curriculum. 

KINDS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 
Only  rough  and  arbitrary  distinctions  may  be  made  be¬ 
tween  general  and  special,  or  vocational  education.  These 
distinctions  have  for  the  present  purpose  only  adminis¬ 
trative,  not  pedagogical  value.  Educationally  at  every 
point  any  particular  “course”  has  both  elements  which 
blend  into  each  other.  “Curriculums,”  however,  must  be 
constructed  with  some  dominating  emphasis  upon  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  purpose. 

“General  education”  (for  this  administrative  purpose)  is 
education  in  which  the  dominating  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
equipping  the  individual  for  effective  participation  in  the 
esthetic,  intellectual  and  other  cultural  activities  of  civilized 

*  There  is  in  every  state  a  large  number  of  school  systems  in  which  one 
or  more  years  of  high  school  instruction  of  an  academic  character  is  added 
to  the  grade  work.  These  grade  extensions  should  not  be  called  high  schools. 
We  might  possibly  call  them  "partial  high  schools”  or  “grade  extension 
schools”  or  “incomplete  high  schools.”  They  should  not  be  called  junior 
high  schools  as  they  have  not  the  requisite  administrative  and  pedagogical 
distinctiveness.  In  the  event  of  finding  no  suitable  generic  term  we  may 
call  them  simply  one-year,  two-year  or  three-year  high  schools,  or  perhaps 
nine-grade,  ten-grade  or  eleven-grade  schools. 
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life,  and  for  the  appreciation  of  the  products  of  such  activi¬ 
ties,  and  which  is  deliberately  planned  with  reference  to  the 
postponement  of  any  specialized  training  or  information 
bearing  upon  the  particular  duties  and  opportunities  of 
a  recognized  vocation. 

“Vocational  education”®  (for  this  administrative  purpose) 
is  any  education  the  immediate  and  definite  purpose  of  which 
is  to  fit  for  profitable  employment  by  providing  special 
training  or  skill  in  and  information  concerning  a  given 
vocation. 

“ Pre- vocational  education”  includes  all  the  instruction 
and  training  of  the  years  immediately  following  the  first 
six  years  of  elementary  education  which  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  general,  or  academic  education  of  these  same  years 
by  the  fact  that  in  content  and  method  it  is  designed  to 
prepare  the  pupils  for  carrying  on  the  operations  and  pro¬ 
cesses  common  to  groups  of  fundamental  vocations.  It  is 
distinguished  from  “vocational  education”  in  the  limita¬ 
tions  in  definiteness  of  its  special  training  and  in  the  only 
partially  differentiated  curriculums  provided. 

“Industrial  education”  is,  in  any  instance,  that  form  of 
vocational  education  which  is  designed  to  fit  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  trade,  craft,  or  other  wage-earning  pursuit,  including 
the  occupation  of  girls  and  women  carried  on  in  stores, 
work  shops  and  other  estabhshments,  but  excluding  house¬ 
hold  service  (see  below). 

“Agricultural  education”  is  that  form  of  vocational 
education  which  is  designed  to  fit  for  the  vocations  con¬ 
nected  with  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  the  care  of  domestic 
animals,  forestry  and  other  wage-earning  or  productive  work 
on  the  farm. 

®  This  group  of  definitions  represents  an  attempt  to  modify,  supplement 
and  adapt  some  of  the  terms  recently  embodied  in  legislative  enactments 
concerning  vocational  education  in  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania 
and  several  other  states.  The  chief  difference  is  that  on  the  present  basis 
vocational  education  is  made  broad  enough  to  include,  in  addition  to  the 
types  of  training  referred  to  in  the  above  statutes,  commercial  curriculums 
and  teacher- training  curriculums — equally  as  important,  truly  as  vocational 
in  character,  and  as  clearly  demanded  of  high  schools. 
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“Domestic  education”  is  that  form  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  designed  to  fit  for  vocations  connected  with  the 
household,  such  as  sewing,  millinery,  dressmaking  or 
nursing. 

“Commercial  education”  is  that  form  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  which  is  designed  to  fit  for  any  kind  of  clerical  duty 
connected  with  the  operation  of  commercial  establishments, 
such  as  bookkeeping,  stenography  and  typewriting  and 
clerkships ;  and  also  any  form  of  education  of  the  same  years 
which  is  designed  to  equip  pupils  for  secretarial  positions, 
or  to  become  salesmen,  business  directors,  or  general  trans¬ 
actors  of  business  on  their  own  account. 

“ Teacher-training  education”  in  “high  schools”  is  that 
form  of  vocational  education  which  is  designed  to  fit  for  the 
profession  of  teaching  and  classroom  management  in  rural 
schools,  and  which,  furthermore,  is  definitely  planned  for 
that  group  of  high  school  pupils  who  plan  to  teach  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  graduation. 

“Independent  industrial, agricultural, domestic, or  teacher¬ 
training  high  school”®  is  an  organization  of  pupils, 
teachers,  and  correlated  courses  designed  primarily  to  pro¬ 
vide  industrial,  agricultural,  domestic,  commercial,  or  teacher¬ 
training  education  and  which  is  administered  by  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  management  independent  of  the  management  of 
the  high  school. 

“Industrial,  agricultural,  domestic,  commercial,  or  teacher¬ 
training  curriculum”  is  in  each  instance  courses  of 
secondary  grade  and  character  organized  and  clearly  de¬ 
signed  for  the  vocational  needs  of  a  particular  group  of 
high  school  pupils,  but  administered  and  supervised  by  the 
same  management  that  administers  the  “general”  curricu¬ 
lum  of  the  high  school. 

“Evening  class”  is  an  independent  industrial,  agricul¬ 
tural,  domestic,  commercial,  or  teacher-training  high  school, 

*  This  type  of  public  high  school  (which  does  not  exist  in  the  United 
States)  is  here  defined  so  as  to  bring  out  clearly  a  legislative  issue  now  critical 
in  some  states.  The  paragraph  should  be  contrasted  with  the  one  immediately 
following,  which  describes  more  nearly  the  existing  state  types  of  high  schools. 
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or  in  any  of  these  curriculums  of  a  high  school  is  a  class 
receiving  such  training  as  can  be  taken  by  persons  already 
employed  during  the  working  day.  This  instruction  may 
be  general,  or  it  may  deal  with  the  subject-matter  of  the 
day  employment  and  be  so  carried  on  as  to  relate  to  the  day’s 
employment,  or  it  may  be  training  designed  to  equip  the 
individual  for  a  different  kind  of  occupation  from  the  one 
in  which  he  at  the  time  is  engaged. 

“Part-time  class’’  is  an  independent  industrial,  agri¬ 
cultural,  domestic,  commercial,  or  teacher-training  high 
school,  or  in  any  such  curriculum  in  a  high  school,  is  a 
vocational  or  general  class  for  persons  giving  a  part  of  then- 
working  time  to  profitable  employment  and  receiving  in¬ 
struction  complimentary  to  the  practical  work  carried  on 
in  such  employment.  Such  persons  must  give  a  part  of 
each  working  day,  week,  or  longer  period  to  the  part-time 
class  work  during  the  period  in  which  it  is  in  session. 

“Continuation  school’’  (besides  including  the  types  of 
education  of  “evening  class’’  and  of  “part-time’’)  refers 
also  to  any  courses  of  “general’’  as  distinguished  from 
“vocational’’  character  which  may  be  offered  by  publicly 
employed  school  officers  and  teachers  to  persons  not  enrolled 
as  pupils  in  the  day  high  school,  nor  in  independent  voca¬ 
tional  schools  as  defined  above. 

TERMINOLOGY  FOR  INTERNAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPER¬ 
VISION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS^ 

“Programme  of  studies’’  refers  to  all  the  high  school 
subjects  offered  in  a  given  school  without  reference  to  any 
principle  of  organizing  these  subjects  and  courses  into 
curriculums. 

“Schedule  of  classes’’  is  the  daily  and  weekly  arrangement 

^  The  terms  "programme  of  studies,”  ”  ciuriculum ”  and  “course  of 
study”  have  been  defined  by  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Require¬ 
ments  (Report  p.  42).  With  the  change  of  “coiu-se  of  study”  to  “course,” 
thus  avoiding  the  natural  and  frequent  confusion  of  the  term  with  "ciuri- 
culum,”  and  with  modifications  in  phraseology  and  some  further  restrictions 
in  connotations,  the  general  distinction  approved  by  this  committee  with 
reference  to  these  two  items  has  been  here  preserved. 
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of  classes  showing  the  time  of  day,  place  and  frequency  of 
meeting  and  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course. 

“Cxuriculum”  (course  of  study)  is  any  systematic  and 
schematic  arrangement  of  courses  which  extends  thru  a 
number  of  years  and  which  leads  to  a  certificate  or  diploma, 
and  which  is  planned  for  any  clearly  differentiated  group 
of  high  school  pupils.  Administratively  a  “curriculum” 
represents  an  arrangement  of  courses  within  which  a  student 
is  restricted  in  his  choice  of  work  leading  to  graduation. 
A  four-year  curriculum  should  represent  not  more  than  i6 
(and  not  less  than  15)  credit  units  of  work. 

“Allied  group”®  of  “courses”  refers  to  studies  whose 
subject  matter  is  closely  related,  as  for  example  two  or  more 
courses  in  physical  science  or  biological  science  or  agricul¬ 
ture  or  language.  “Allied  group”  of  “high  school  subjects” 
suggests  such  large  combinations  (often  helpful  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  group  requirements,  majors  and  minors, 
and  as  a  guide  in  the  assignment  of  work  to  teachers)  as 
the  sciences,  the  humanities,  the  fine  arts  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  arts. 

“Sequential  group”  of  courses  refers  to  courses  in  a  given 
high  school  subject  or  in  closely  related  high  school  subjects 
which  are  planned  for  certain  pupil  groups  that  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  electing  courses  within  this  group  thru  several  dif¬ 
ferent  “school  classes.”  These  courses  are  so  administered 
and  taught  that,  because  of  the  logical  relationships,  graded 
difficulty  and  partial  curriculum  purpose,  each  course  in 
the  group  implies  the  next,  credits  for  any  often  being  con¬ 
tingent  upon  completion  of  the  group. 

“Department”  in  high  school  work  is  any  administrative 
unit  in  the  assignment  of  subjects,  of  allied  groups  of  sub¬ 
jects,  or  of  courses  to  teachers. 

“High  school  subject”  refers  to  any  one  of  the  well-rec¬ 
ognized  divisions  of  knowledge,  one  or  more  courses  or 

®  As  there  are  few  distinctive  curriculum  differentiations  as  yet  in  high 
schools  of  any  kind,  and  many  partial  ciuriculums,  "allied  group"  and 
"sequential  group”  of  courses  are  useful  descriptive  terms  for  this  transition 
period  in  the  evolution  of  high  school  curriculums  and  are  here  defined. 
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half  courses  in  which  are  offered  in  the  programme  of  studies, 
such  as  history  or  German. 

“Course”  is  the  quantity,  kind  and  organization  of  ^ 
subject  matter  of  instruction  in  any  high  school  subject, 
offered  within  a  definite  period  of  time  for  which  a  credit 
unit  or  a  fraction  of  a  credit  unit  toward  graduation  is 
granted,  as  second  year  Latin  or  first  year  algebra. 

“Credit  unit”  represents  a  year’s  study  in  any  high 
school  subject  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a 
full  year’s  work  of  a  high  school  pupil.  With  a  four-year 
high  school  curriculum  as  a  basis  a  school  year’s  work  of 
from  36  to  40  weeks  is  assumed,  and  it  is  further  assumed 
that  a  school  year’s  work  in  any  subject  will  approximate 
120  sixty-minute  periods,  and  that  any  course  will  be  pur¬ 
sued  for  four  or  five  periods  per  week. 

“Extra  credit”  represents  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
those  additional  requirements  for  graduation  for  which 
“credit  units”  are  not  granted,  as  for  example  is  often 
the  case  with  vocal  music,  gymnasium  work  or  hand¬ 
writing. 

“Outside  credits”  refers  to  the  official  school  recognition 
of  work  done  by  pupils  outside  the  school  building  and  out 
of  school  hours. 

“Unit  of  instruction”  applies  to  those  relatively  limited 
number  of  larger  and  more  important  topic-divisions 
(fundamental  as  distinguished  from  accessory  topics)  into 
which  the  subject  matter  of  a  given  course  may  be  broken 
up.  These  “units  of  instruction”  usually  represent  di¬ 
visions  of  the  course  whose  treatment  extends  over  a  half- 
dozen  or  a  dozen  or  even  more  class  periods,  depending 
partly  upon  the  character  of  the  subject  matter  itself  and 
partly  upon  the  individual  teacher’s  preference.® 

“Graduation”  means  ordinarily  the  completion  of  courses 
to  the  amount  of  15  credit  units  beyond  the  eighth  grade 
and  the  fulfillment  of  all  other  requirements  relating  to 

*  This  unit  of  instruction,  generally  a  larger  division  of  school  work 
that  the  recitation  and  smaller  than  the  course,  is  both  an  administrative 
and  a  pedagogical  unit,  and  should  in  every  case  be  determined  beforehand 
thru  cooperation  of  teacher  and  supervisor. 
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standards  of  scholarship,  observance  of  school  discipline 
and  standards  of  morality  generally. 

“School  year”  is  the  normal  time  required  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  courses  amounting  to  four  credit  units  or 
their  equivalent. 

“Class  period means  the  time,  varying  from  40  to  120 
minutes,  spent  continuously  upon  one  course  under  the 
teacher’s  active  supervision  in  classroom  work. 

“Subject  class”  means  any  group  of  pupils  who  recite 
or  in  any  other  way  work  together  cooperatively  during 
a  class  period  upon  any  high  school  subject  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  direction  of  a  class  teacher. 

SYSTEMS  OP  ADMINISTERING  COURSES 

“Elective  system”  is  the  plan  of  administering  the  choice 
of  subjects  and  courses  whereby  each  pupil  individually 
may  receive  from  the  principal  or  a  designated  teacher, 
guidance  in  his  selection  of  courses,  but  may  not  be  restricted 
in  this  selection. 

“Group  system”  is  the  plan  of  administration  of  pupils’ 
choices  of  subjects  and  courses  which  places  restrictions 
upon  these  elections  of  courses,  generally  making  selections 
contingent  upon  the  remainder  of  the  work  planned  for  the 
given  school  year  or  other  years,  these  prescriptions  and 
alternatives  being  pointed  out  in  the  schedule  of  classes 
or  otherwise  by  some  system  of  advice  and  guidance  made 
clear  to  the  students.  As  with  the  elective  system  the  group 
system  allows  for  individual  combination  courses. 

“Curriculum  system”  implies  the  organization  of  courses 
into  distinctive  curriculums  definitely  planned  with  refer¬ 
ence,  not  to  each  individual’s  personal  needs  primarily, 
but  with  reference  to  the  different  educational  requirements 
of  special  groups  of  pupils,  curriculums  based  upon  social 
rather  than  upon  psychological  considerations.  This  sys¬ 
tem  emphasizes  chiefly  the  election  of  curriculums  only, 
allowing  some  leeway  within  each  curriculum,  but  allowing 
little  freedom  for  individual  choice  of  studies  belonging 
to  other  curriculums  than  the  one  to  which  the  pupil  has 
been  assigned. 
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“High  school  major”  means  three  credit  units  done  in 
sequence  in  any  high  school  subject  as  English,  Latin, 
German,  history,  mathematics ;  or  three  credit  units  in  some 
“allied  group”  such  as  physical  science,  biological  science, 
social  science,  manual  training,  household  arts,  or  fine 
arts. 

“High  school  minor”  means  two  credit  units  of  work 
similar  in  character  to  that  described  for  a  major. 

“Pupil”  rather  than  “student”  or  “scholar”  designates 
boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 

“School  class”  refers  to  that  group  of  high  school  pupils 
whose  school  status,  based  upon  their  school  marks  and 
promotion  records,  is  officially  defined  with  reference  to 
their  year  of  graduation,  as  senior  class. 

“Grade”  (with  the  year  9th,  loth,  etc.,  attached)  as 
loth  grade,  is  used  to  distinguish  the  “school  class”  of 
high  school  pupils,  rather  than  “freshman,”  “sophomore,” 
“junior,”  and  “senior.” 

“Marks”  (not  “grades”)  means  the  qualitative  estimates 
of  the  pupil’s  work  in  courses  which  constitute  the  official 
school  record. 

“Honorable  dismissal”^®  refers  to  conduct  and  character 
only,  and  is  never  to  be  given  unless  the  pupil’s  standing 
as  to  conduct  and  character  is  such  as  to  entitle  him  to 
continuance  in  the  school  granting  the  dismissal.  In  this 
statement  full  mention  should  also  be  made  of  any  proba¬ 
tion,  suspension  or  other  temporary  restriction  imposed 
for  bad  conduct,  the  period  of  which  restriction  is  not  over 
when  the  papers  of  dismissal  are  issued. 

“Statement  of  record”  refers  to  the  recorded  results  of 
a  pupil’s  work  in  the  classroom,  and  in  every  instance 
contains  all  the  important  facts  pertaining  to  the  pupil’s 
admission,  classification  and  scholarship. 

The  definitions  of  these  last  two  terms  are  adaptations  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  sixth  conference  of  the  National  Conference  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  February  19,  1913,  as  is, 
substantially,  the  definition  of  “credit  unit”  given  above. 
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EXPLANATORY  COMMENTS  ON  THE  TERMINOLOGY 

definitions 

All  the  terms,  with  the  obvious  exceptions,  “secondary 
education”  and  “unit  of  instruction,”  are  defined  in  an 
administrative  sense  and  do  not  have  primarily  pedagogical 
distinctions  in  view.  Apologies  are  frankly  offered  for 
venturing  to  define  secondary  education  qualitatively.  It 
seemed  necessary  to  preface  the  other  terms  with  some  such 
rough  characterization  of  the  field. 

“High  school”  is  defined  above  broadly  so  as  to  include 
all  education  of  public  character  which  may  be  of  secondary 
grade,  whether  vocational  or  general,  composite  or  special, 
junior  or  senior.  “ 

“General”  and  “vocational”  education,  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  curriculum  education,  and  not  to  the  character  of 
any  isolated  course  or  subject,  are  distinguished  primarily  as 
to  immediate  purpose,  the  former  offered  mainly  for  those 
(about  one-fourth  of  the  high  school  enrollment)  who 
have  expectations  of  further  education  of  more  advanced 
grade ;  the  latter  offered  for  those  who  either  before  or  upon 
high  school  graduation  definitely  plan  to  engage  in  some 
wage-earning  pursuit,  and  also  offered  to  attract  still  others 
who  are  not  enrolled  at  all.  There  is  no  implication  here 
that  general  education  has  no  vocational  value,  algebra  for 
example,  nor  that  vocational  education  has  no  cultural 
value,  an  agricultural  curriculum  for  example;  but  that  in 
a  curriculum  with  the  former  as  its  emphasis  the  pupil 
is  clearly  postponing  specific  vocational  training,  and  in 
the  latter  type  of  curriculum  he  is  consciously  preparing 
to  enter  immediately  upon  it. 

“  One  state  superintendent  writes:  “l  approve  of  all  your  terms  ex¬ 
cept  your  too  broad  definition  of  high  school.  It  seems  to  me  we  should 
limit  the  term  high  school  to  the  institution  that  has  been  so  long  ♦•egarded 
as  the  standard,  based  upon  an  eight-year  elementary  course  and  lasting 
four  years.” 

On  the  contrary  I  have  here  taken  the  position  that  nobody  does  right 
now  know  how  to  characterize  the  “standard  institution,”  and  that  the 
term  "high  school”  may  now  well  become  a  generic  term,  as  "college”  to  an 
extent  has  become  in  the  literature  of  university  catalogues. 
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The  various  kinds  of  vocational  education  of  secondary- 
grade  are  defined  so  as  to  represent  them  as  equally  voca¬ 
tional  and  as  thus  coordinate  in  function.  Enrollments 
in  these  curriculums  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  22  for  1912 
of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  justify  also  this  coordinate 
ranking.  An  examination  of  several  hundred  printed  high 
school  “courses  of  study,”  “ cturiculums ”  according  to 
our  proposed  terminology,  seems  to  indicate  the  prevailing 
tendency  of  large  high  schools  to  organize  their  programmes 
of  study  into  substantially  the  five  curriculums  defined 
above,  altho  there  are  more  than  five  terms  for  the  corre¬ 
lated  instruction  offered. 

The  terms  distinguishing  between  “independent  voca¬ 
tional  schools”  and  the  same  kind  of  education  in  the  form 
of  a  vocational  curriculum  in  a  high  school  of  the  standard 
type  are  so  defined  as  to  make  clear  the  difference  between 
the  prevailing  “single  system”  of  high  schools  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  “dual  system”  seriously  advocated  in  some  states, 
as  Illinois,  at  the  present  time.  Even  the  legal  terminology 
thus  far  of  the  different  states  that  have  past  legislation  is 
confusing  on  this  point.  In  many  educational  discussions 
the  administrative  and  the  pedagogical  issues  involved 
are  anything  but  clear.  The  average  layman,  for  example, 
identifying  high  school  with  the  general  curriculum  will 
not  think  of  other  possible  curriculums  for  the  same  high 
school.  He  will  naturally  think  that  a  new  kind  of  school 
must  come  into  existence  for  the  new  function.  Seeing 
the  contrasting  pedagogical  functions  of  the  two  kinds  of 
instruction  proposed  he  assumes  that  with  this  difference 
must  exist  also  the  administratived  istinction — in  short, 
that  different  schools  must  be  administered.  The  termi¬ 
nology  items  seek  to  show  the  equal  possibility  of  thinking 
the  two  kinds  of  ciu-riculums,  general  and  vocational, 
within  or  without  the  present  system  of  public  schools, 
while  admitting  in  either  case  their  pedagogical  distinctive¬ 
ness.  In  other  words  they  seek  to  avoid  the  confusion  of 
using  “school”  and  “department”  or  “curriculum”  or 
“division”  as  identical  or  equivalent. 
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The  terms  relating  to  matters  of  internal  school  manage¬ 
ment,  supervision  and  especially  reporting  and  formulating 
of  policies,  are  proposed  with  a  view  to  clearing  up  a  certain 
evident  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  high  school  principals. 
It  should  be  noted  that  “subject  class”  and  “school  period” 
are  here  so  defined  as  to  refer  either  to  the  old  “recitation” 
type  of  class  meeting,  or  to  the  laboratory  period,  or  to  the 
class  period  (single  or  double)  in  which  a  good  portion  of 
the  time  may  be  devoted  to  supervised  study  or  other  partial 
substitutes  for  this  traditional  activity  of  formal  reciting. 
It  might  be  a  good  thing,  perhaps,  to  drop  the  term  “recita¬ 
tion”  altogether. 

The  assumption  in  defining  “curriculum”  is  that  eventu¬ 
ally  every  high  school  will  design  and  administer  some 
genuine  curriculum,  the  small  high  school  often  only  one, 
the  large  high  school  many,  and  different  types  of  large 
high  schools  different  sets  of  curriculums.  It  is  clear  here 
that  the  proposed  connotation  and  usage  of  this  term  and 
of  the  term  “course”  below  will  cause,  at  first,  great  in¬ 
convenience,  as  the  custom  is  widespread  in  all  circles  to 
use  “course  of  study”  in  the  four-fold  sense  of  “programme 
of  studies,”  “curriculum,”  “high  school  subject,”  and  also 
of  “course.”  We  are  just  entering,  as  is  pointed  out  above, 
an  era  of  curriculum  building,  curriculum  thinking,  and 
curriculum  controversy.  It  is  a  critical  period  in  high 
school  development.  Proponents  of  general  and  of  voca¬ 
tional  high  school  education  often  do  not  understand  each 
other.  College  and  university  faculties  do  not  understand 
the  demands  of  high  school  principals  with  reference  to 
entrance  requirements;  and  these  principals  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  conclusions  to  which  these  faculties  come  in  their 
academic  discussions  of  this  question.  If  “curriculum,” 
“high  school  department,”  “course  of  study,”  “high 
school  major”  or  “minor”  and  other  such  terms,  reflecting 
clearly  actual  school  practise,  should  mean  approximately 
the  same  thing  in  our  printed  catalogues  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  literature,  and  if  our  educational  journals  could 
all  adopt  this  elementary  framework  for  necessary  dis- 
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cussions  of  these  fundamental  issues,  it  is  more  likely  that 
we  should  get  somewhere  in  our  teachers’  association  meet¬ 
ings  and  local  conferences,  and  get  further  in  our  practise 
and  in  the  institutional  cooperation  of  school  and  college. 

The  term  “department”  here  is  temporarily  rescued 
from  its  ambiguous  use  in  certain  legislation  on  vocational 
education,  and  ie  adopted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  administrative  unit  and  that  its  meaning  in  high 
school  administration,  from  the  nature  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  must,  as  with  “major”  and  “minor,”  convey  a 
meaning  quite  different  from  “college  departmentalism,” 
certainly  in  the  large  majority  of  high  schools. 

An  “extra  credit”  has  reference  entirely  to  high  school 
graduation,  a  “credit  unit”  refers  to  the  evaluation  of 
high  school  work  by  higher  institutions.  High  school  gradu¬ 
ation  and  college  entrance  standards  may  or  may  not  be 
identical.  The  very  difficult  questions  of  the  “unit” 
and  “credit  unit”  values  of  the  9th  and  loth  grade  work, 
as  compared  with  the  nth  and  12th  grade,  or  of  the  effect 
upon  unit  value  of  work  done  in  “allied”  subjects  upon  a 
credit  unit  in  a  given  subject  in  this  group  or  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  “unit”  and  “credit  unit”  values  of  different  qualities 
of  work  (as  designated  by  “marks”)  can,  in  these  prelim¬ 
inary  suggestions,  be  barely  mentioned  as  a  problem  later 
to  face. 

“Units  of  instruction”  is  introduced  and  so  defined  as 
to  give,  thru  official  recognition  and  sanction,  some  basis 
for  high  school  , classroom  supervision.  If  teacher  and 
supervisor  are  essentially  in  agreement  as  to  “units  of  in¬ 
struction,”  supervision  of  teaching  becomes  possible.  This 
evaluation  of  subject  matter  of  coimses  in  terms  of  class 
period  time  is  one  of  the  first  steps  toward  standardization 
of  high  school  courses.  This  “unit  of  instruction”  is  de¬ 
fined  at  the  risk  of  introducing  confusion  because  of  the  great 
need  that  the  attention  of  school  men  be  drawn  to  the  super¬ 
visory  practise  it  suggests.  The  suggestion  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  advocating  necessarily  the  same  units  of 
instruction,  and  time  values,  for  different  teachers  of  the 
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same  course.  It  merely  means  that  no  course  should  be 
conducted  in  disregard  of  this  principle. 

Several  of  my  cooperating  critics  among  the  state  super¬ 
intendents  do  not  wash  to  restrict  “graduation”  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  15  units.  They  think  those  completing  w^ork 
in  two-  and  three-year  high  schools  should  be  allowed  to 
“graduate.”  This  paper,  notwithstanding,  advocates  the 
restriction  suggested  in  the  definition  above,  even  in  case 
the  “junior  high  school”  should  become  an  established 
feature. 

The  common  confusion  from  interchange  of  usage  of 
“marks”  and  “grades”  is  familiar  to  all  school  men.  The 
usage  suggested  is  proposed  as  a  corrective. 

“Pupils”  rather  than  “student”  or  “scholar”  seems  to 
be  the  decided  preference  of  the  large  majority  of  high 
school  principals  and  teachers  as  the  characterizing  term 
to  apply  to  their  charges,  and  is,  therefore,  here  recom¬ 
mended. 

Attention  may  well  be  called  to  the  attempt  to  describe 
“commercial  education”  in  broader  and  more  liberal  terms. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  many  state  superintendents  inde¬ 
pendently  comment  upon  the  necessity  of  dignifying  and 
also  differentiating  curriculums  supplying  training  for 
different  business  occupations.  It  should  be  realized  also 
that  “ teacher- training  education”  in  high  schools  is  a  fact, 
with  state  laws  authorizing  its  support  in  a  good  number  of 
states, — not  a  theory  about  the  functions  of  high  schools. 
This  revolutionary  measure  bids  fair,  if  it  is  more  than  a 
temporary  makeship  in  teacher  training,  to  revolutionize 
the  high  schools  in  extent  of  years  of  schooling  as  well  as 
in  character  of  instruction  and  “setting”  in  a  state  system 
of  education. 

There  is  a  feature  of  the  definition  of  “evening  class,” 
which  represents  an  attempt  to  improve  upon  what  appears 
to  be  a  blunder  in  the  formation  of  recent  laws  relating  to 
vocational  education  in  Indiana,  Massachusetts  and  other 
states,  in  that  the  character  of  instruction  offered  in  such 
publicly  supported  education  need  not  necessarily  be  re- 
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stricted  in  subject  matter  to  that  dealt  with  in  the  day  em¬ 
ployment,  a  law  which  is  working  injustice  already  and  which 
is  defeating  the  vocational  interests  it  was  framed  to  foster. 
The  phrase  “course  of  study”  is  dropt  as  it  now  frequently 
enjoys  the  three  usages  recommended  in  turn  for  programme 
of  studies,  curriculum  and  course  as  noted  above. 

The  writer  suggests  these  restricted  uses  for  the  above 
terms  partly  because  he  believes  they  are  in  the  main  correct 
and  that  they  will  clear  up  certain  obscure  but  important 
current  issues  in  high  school  administration.  The  chief 
reason  for  offering  them,  however,  is  to  arouse  discussion 
and  to  receive  suggestions.  Any  criticisms,  suggested  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  list  or  suggested  omissions  will  be  seriously 
considered  in  the  hope  that  eventually  some  definite  pro¬ 
posals  may  be  made  to  different  educational  associations 
and  journals,  by  the  adoption  of  which  they  may  contribute 
also  to  clearness  in  educational  thinking,  so  far,  at  any  rate 
as  it  is  concerned  with  the  administration  and  super¬ 
vision  of  secondary  education. 

Charles  Hughes  Johnston 
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THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  one  of  our  leading  daily  newspapers,  an  editorial 
which  declared  that  the  study  of  European  geography 
during  the  year  would  be  a  useless  task  and  that  the  time 
ordinarily  devoted  to  Europe  might  be  more  profitably  ap¬ 
plied  in  some  other  direction.  Eater  the  attitudes  of 
various  school  authorities  were  reported;  one  superinten¬ 
dent  is  represented  as  forbidding  all  discussion  of  Europe 
in  the  classroom,  including  the  study  of  European  geog¬ 
raphy;  another  has  apparently  ordered  that  every  advan¬ 
tage  be  taken  of  the  present  situation  to  drive  home  the 
facts  included  in  the  course  of  study;  and  a  third  is  reported 
as  warning  the  teachers  concerning  the  temper  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  as  directing  their  steps  against  the  dangers 
of  partisanship. 

Geography  was  formulated  for  us  by  Reclus  around  the 
central  thought  of  relationship,  the  study  of  the  earth  in 
its  relation  to  man;  and  this  definition  has  been  para¬ 
phrased  by  modern  geographers,  as  the  study  of  the  re¬ 
sponses  which  organic  life,  not  man  alone,  makes  to  the 
physical  environment.  These  responses  may  be  simple, 
as  in  the  Arctic  region  where  the  climatic  control  dominates, 
and  the  Eskimo  spends  most  of  his  energy  in  the  struggle 
against  a  sparse  food  supply.  The  very  slight  amount  of 
vegetation  is  a  response  to  climate;  animal  hfe,  in  the  last 
analysis  dependent  on  vegetation,  is  consequently  limited; 
and  this  in  turn  fixes  the  upper  boundary  of  numbers  for 
the  Eskimo  tribes.  Clothes,  food,  shelter  and  implements, 
all  are  limited  in  amount  and  variety  by  the  strictures 
which  the  cUmate  determines. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  responses  may  be  complicated 
because  there  is  no  dominant  control,  but  a  number  of 
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controls  of  a  value  approaching  equality  such  as  is  found 
in  the  highly  civilized  states  of  society.  Here  not  only  the 
physical  surroundings,  climate,  land  reUef,  soil  and  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  but  also  the  social  environment,  become 
of  importance  in  determining  the  acts  of  mankind.  The 
Dutch  in  the  Netherlands  are  a  busy  race  of  agriculturists 
who,  because  of  their  isolation  on  a  narrow  strip  of  reclaimed 
land,  have  developed  a  clannish  spirit  similar  to  that  of 
the  Scottish  highlander  and  the  Swiss.  The  use  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  race  as  a  trade  mark  of  a  cleansing  pow¬ 
der  bespeaks  another  national  trait.  If  a  virtue  is  an  act 
performed  for  the  preservation  of  the  race,  then  the  habit 
of  scouring  which  makes  the  Dutch  housewives  famous 
is  a  virtue,  because  in  the  low-lying  areas  adjacent  to  the 
sea  under  the  control  of  moisture-laden  winds  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  death  rate  is  higher  than  that  which 
obtains  on  the  higher  lands  to  the  east  and  can  be  kept 
down  only  by  eternal  vigilance.  Furthermore,  the  physical 
conditions  under  any  other  rule  than  cleanliness  would  not 
permit  of  successful  dairying,  the  one  practical  industry 
of  Holland  proper.  Members  of  this  cheerful,  gregarious 
and  cleanly  people  composed  the  Great  Trek  from  Cape 
Town  in  1858  and  settled  on  the  semi-arid  plateau  of  South 
Africa.  The  high  veldt  has  diametrically  opposite  con¬ 
trols  from  the  Netherlands.  In  place  of  damp  winds  and 
frequent  rains,  the  Boers  found  dry  air  with  little  pre¬ 
cipitation;  from  below  sea  level  with  an  over-abundance 
of  seepage,  they  came  to  heights  of  a  mile  where  the  soil 
was  always  athirst,  and  from  an  area  where  herds  of  cattle 
could  graze  in  close  proximity  they  came  to  a  land  where 
the  nomadic  life  offered  the  only  opportunity  for  livelihood. 
In  the  new  environment  what  wonder  is  it  that  the  cheer¬ 
ful  Dutch  became  the  morose  and  sullen  Boer,  and  that  the 
habits  of  cleanliness  which  the  Netherlands  make  impera¬ 
tive  should,  in  a  dry  and  parched  land,  be  lost.  If  the 
preservation  of  life  is,  as  was  assumed,  a  virtue,  then  the 
Boer,  with  hardly  water  enough  to  quench  the  thirst  of  himself 
and  his  herds,  should  perhaps  be  given  as  high  a  rating  for 
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refraining  from  bathing  as  his  cousins  are  for  being  clean. 

Geography  as  a  response  was  not  the  idea  entertained  by 
the  writer  of  the  newspaper  editorial.  It  would  seem  that 
place-names  and  boundary  locations  made  up  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  idea  of  the  subject.  Geography,  however,  has  two 
phases,  one  of  them  a  background  which  is  practically 
identical  with  the  background  of  many  other  branches  of 
learning,  history,  economics,  commerce,  and  so  on,  and  a 
second  phase  which  is  a  study  of  relationships  or  responses. 
The  first  of  these,  often  called  place  geography,  is  rapidly 
being  reduced  to  a  minimum  basis  and  in  some  lists  pub¬ 
lished  by  school  authorities  there  are  less  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  names  on  the  globe  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  stock 
in  trade  of  every  pupil  in  the  grades.  The  learning  of  these 
require  but  a  relatively  short  portion  of  the  four  years  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  study  of  geography  so  that  the  major  share 
of  the  time  can  be  devoted  to  geography  proper,  to  which 
the  name  dynamic  geography  is  applied.  Thus,  if  the  Czar 
of  Russia  prefers  to  call  his  capital  Petrograd  instead  of 
St.  Petersburg,  he  has  not  changed  the  geography  of  Europe. 
The  Czar  has  not  altered  the  low-lying  city  on  the  delta 
of  the  Neva;  its  site  will  still  be  undesirable,  its  climate 
still  inhospitable,  and  it  will  still  be  blown  by  wintry  winds. 
In  the  Russian  capital  the  death  rate  exceeds  the  birth  rate 
so  that  the  population  is  only  maintained  by  immigration 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  new  name  to  change  this.  The 
name  is  the  insignificant  part  of  the  city  and  has  no  virtue 
except  as  a  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  language.  It 
would  be  as  wise  to  say  that  the  whole  science  of  railroading 
had  changed  and  engineering  today  was  a  useless  pur¬ 
suit  because  the  time-tables  of  the  many  lines  running  to 
the  Russian  capital  will  have  to  publish  new  issues  because 
of  the  change  of  name,  as  to  say  that  the  geography  had 
changed.  While  governments  frequently  act  as  a  control 
in  geography,  changing  an  arid  tract  into  a  garden  by  irri¬ 
gation  or  denuding  hillsides  by  permitting  the  distruction 
of  the  vegetable  cover,  a  change  in  a  boundary  line  rarely 
affects  the  geography  of  a  locahty.  A  plot  of  ground  may 
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be  called  a  garden  or  it  may  be  called  a  flower  bed,  the 
growth  of  the  flowers  and  the  vegetables  will  not  be  en¬ 
hanced  or  retarded  under  either  appellation.  So  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  may  be  French  at  one  time,  and  German 
today,  while  the  fortunes  of  war  threaten  another  change, 
yet  the  essential  features  of  their  geography  will  not  be 
altered. 

Furthermore,  if  mankind  is  studied  as  a  response  to  his 
environment,  comparisons  between  peoples  in  very  different 
physical  surroundings  are  not  easy  and  in  most  cases  not 
justifiable;  consequently  modern  geography  discourages 
any  attempt  to  emphasize  the  curious  and  unusual;  a  fea¬ 
ture  which  made  so  large  a  part  of  our  early  geographies. 
Today  even,  in  some  of  our  supplementary  readers,  there 
are  chapters  on  curious  customs,  but  these  are  fast  disap¬ 
pearing  before  the  idea  that  customs,  which  are  the  acts 
of  peoples  in  response  to  environment,  should  be  appre¬ 
ciated  not  decried,  and  that  fashions,  which  reflect  the 
inherent  vanity  of  mankind,  are  not  altogether  safe  nor 
desirable  items  in  the  study.  Peary  tells  the  story  of  an 
ubiquitous  Eskimo  woman  who,  seeing  Mrs.  Peary  drest 
in  the  garb  common  to  our  latitude,  rolled  upon  the  ground 
in  seemingly  uncontrollable  laughter.  Her  ignorance  of 
any  other  condition  of  living  save  her  own  made  a  strange 
costume  a  curious  sight.  The  men  from  the  South  dubbed 
her  “Sairy  Gamp.” 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  our  teachers  have  not  got 
beyond  the  stage  attained  by  this  modern  Sairy  and  are 
emphasizing  the  strangeness  of  foreign  peoples,  but  most 
of  them,  understanding  the  reason  of  the  divergences,  are 
teaching  customs  as  the  responses  of  peculiar  environ¬ 
ments  and  thereby  creating  an  appreciation  of  the  life  of 
all  people  rather  than  establishing  differences.  To  call 
the  native  living  under  the  warm  rays  of  a  high  sun  and 
and  the  enervating  conditions  of  high  humidity,  lazy,  is 
to  judge  him  by  the  standards  of  middle  latitude  climates. 
He  may  be  languid,  as  we  are  under  the  humid  weather 
which  comes  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time  in  our  summer, 
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but  laziness  can  not  be  called  an  attribute  of  tropical  races. 
Readers  like  the  Seven  little  sisters  preach  the  doctrine  of 
races  in  modem  geography  by  uniting  the  world  in  one 
great  family  and  by  tending  to  shun  anything  that  will 
emphasize  racial  feeling  of  the  inferior  kind.  Geography 
should  be  undertaken  with  an  open  mind  and  when  rightly 
taught  it  permits  of  neither  partisanship  nor  criticism  and 
therefore  should  be  a  safe  topic  for  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  at  the  present  time.  There  are  many  problems  of  a 
tmly  geographical  nature  which  the  present  situation 
emphasizes  and,  fulfilling  in  every  detail  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  the  demands  of  a  neutral  nation,  these  may 
properly  and  advantageously  find  a  place  in  the  work  of 
the  schools. 

1.  The  differences  between  a  physical  and  an  artificial 
boundary  line  together  with  the  natural  resultants,  is  always 
a  proper  study.  It  is  the  experience  that  ward  line  limits, 
town  or  state  boundaries  are  merely  arbitrary  lines  for 
political  conveniences.  Persons  living  in  the  outskirts 
of  any  of  these  divisions  do  not  confine  their  social  and 
neighborly  duties  to  their  ward  or  town  or  state;  but  the 
minute  a  difficult  barrier  becomes  the  boundary  of  a  state 
the  people  on  opposite  sides  now  separated  by  a  difficult 
journey  are  less  neighborly,  in  fact,  they  may  be  strangers 
and  even  develop  different  opportunities.  The  Pyrenees 
are  so  effective  a  barrier  between  Spain  and  France  and 
the  transportation  by  the  Mediterranean  sea  is  so  much 
easier  than  across  the  mountain  range  that  the  saying  “Africa 
begins  with  the  Pyrenees”  finds  some  justification  in  Spanish 
history.  An  arbitrary  boundary  line  such  as  exists  be¬ 
tween  Belgium  and  Germany  appears  to  the  student  of 
maps  alone  as  a  great  red  line  and  the  demarkation  be¬ 
tween  what  is  German  and  what  is  Belgian  is  simple,  but 
on  the  ground  it  is  not  so  easy,  and  neighborly  acts  and 
friendships  and  intermarriages  even  are  not  prevented  by 
an  ink  line.  The  interpretation  of  arbitrary  boundaries 
is  an  interesting  line  of  pursuit. 

2.  Closely  alhed  to  this  and  in  reality  the  same  question 
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is  the  problem  of  distance  as  a  barrier.  On  a  plain  sparsely 
populated  one  race  settling  at  one  end  and  another  at  the 
other,  intercourse  would  at  first  be  slight  and  no  differences 
of  opinion  would  arise.  As  the  races  grew  in  numbers 
and  spread  out  over  large  areas,  there  would  come  a  time 
when  the  boundary  between  them  would  be  an  important 
question.  A  friendly  settlement  and  better  facilities  of 
transportation,  tending  to  unite  the  interests  of  the  two 
races,  it  is  likely  that  a  union  would  be  agreed  upon  and  a 
single  government  result.  Something  of  this  was  in  the 
foundation  of  the  German  Empire  out  of  the  kingdoms, 
principalities  and  states  which  existed  on  the  lowland  plain 
of  Northern  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  if  union  is  not 
desired,  the  boundary  line  must  be  purely  an  artificial  af¬ 
fair  and  unless  patrolled,  it  will  be  indiscriminately  crost 
by  the  peoples  Hving  in  its  vicinity  and  such  a  boundary 
in  a  densely  settled  area  is  effective  only  as  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned  agree  to  observe  it.  Thus  the  neutrality  agreements 
concerning  such  lands  as  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  are  in 
lieu  of  physical  barriers. 

3.  How  long  even  natural  barriers  shall  be  a  protection 
depends  on  the  skill  of  mankind  in  subduing  them.  The 
ocean,  once  an  insuperable  barrier,  is  now  a  common  high¬ 
way.  Engineers  have  constructed  roads  across  difficult 
mountains  and  have  tunneled  thru  a  dozen  miles  of  earth- 
made  bulwarks.  In  a  mountainous  country,  however,  like 
the  Balkans,  the  difficult  nature  of  the  topography  has  de¬ 
veloped  races  which  could  have  no  daily  communion  and 
the  tendency  has  been  to  make  them  unlike  in  'many 
particulars.  And  now  when  even  these  lands  are  pene¬ 
trated  by  highways  and  a  common  purpose  must  be  the 
final  plan,  the  races  are  somewhat  poorly  prepared  for  it. 
The  difficulty  of  invasion  where  only  a  point  or  so  of  the 
frontier  is  vulnerable  is  magnified  and  the  opportunity  for 
protracted  guerrilla  tactics  is  increased,  so  that  a  large  body 
of  well-organized  troops  may  be  kept  at  bay  for  long  periods 
by  less  effective  bodies  of  soldiers.  This  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  illustrated  in  such  wars  as  the  Boer  war  and  even 
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the  Mexican.  With  the  advent  of  the  upper  air  as  a  medium 
of  transportation  and  travel,  mountain  barriers  will  grow 
less  significant  and  it  is  likely  that  mankind’s  ability  to 
eliminate  or  overcome  these  controls  will  demand  new  regu¬ 
lations.  From  the  standpoint  of  efficient  air  maneuvers, 
Spain  is  as  open  to  France  as  Belgium. 

4.  As  long,  however,  as  the  movement  of  troops  is  afoot, 
by  rail  and  by  motor  trucks,  the  ordinary  pathways  of 
travel  assume  the  first  importance;  and  these  following 
gentle  grades  are  also  the  routes  of  commerce  during  the 
times  of  peace.  So  the  movement  of  the  German  army 
was  along  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  across  Belgium  and 
naturally  in  this  valley  would  be  situated  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  of  some  importance,  Namur  and  Liege,  for  example, 
or  the  valley  of  the  Moselle  along  the  borders  of  Luxem¬ 
burg.  In  an  upland  country  like  Eastern  Belgium  and 
eastern  France,  a  defensive  or  offensive  army  may  be  spread 
out  over  an  extensive  area ;  but  between  Russia  and  Austria, 
the  Carpathian  mountains  with  the  relatively  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  passes,  call  for  concentrated  efforts  at  a  few  points. 
All  this  is  reflected  in  the  distribution  of  railroad  lines  in 
the  two  areas,  and  as  a  subject  for  study  today  it  would 
seem  that  the  pathways  of  Europe  are  exceptionally  well 
conditioned  because  of  the  vivid  illustration  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  gentle  grades  which  the  war  yields.  The 
Danube  opening  a  route  to  the  Balkan  area  and  to  the  east 
promises  to  be  of  growing  importance  and  may,  as  has  been 
indicated  by  some  of  our  writers,  be  a  prize  of  war. 

5.  Generalizations  concerning  climate  are  sufficient  for 
many  lands,  but  where  an  interpretation  of  average  condi¬ 
tions  can  be  made  a  much  more  accurate  knowledge  is  ob¬ 
tained.  European  cUmates  are  frequently  too  freely  gen¬ 
eralized.  The  difficulty  of  too  few  reports  or  of  too  scien¬ 
tific  statements  can  be  overcome  by  the  measure  of  the 
climate  as  it  affects  the  soldiers  during  the  war  period, 
and  a  large  number  of  interesting  studies  can  be  instituted. 
Many  people  have  a  wrong  conception  of  Belgian  winters, 
of  the  temperature  and  precipitation.  It  is  likely  that 
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these  will  be  reported  in  more  detail  than  formerly  during 
the  season  now  upon  us.  There  is  the  gradual  change 
from  the  marine  type  in  the  west  to  the  continental  type 
in  the  east  along  the  Russian  frontier  which  in  comparison 
with  the  abrupt  change  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  in  Washington  and  Oregon  offers  an  interesting 
line  of  investigation.  The  freezing  of  the  ground  sufficient 
to  stop  the  building  of  earthworks,  the  freezing  of  the  swamps 
in  western  Russia  yielding  better  facilities  for  the  movement 
of  troops,  the  possibilities  of  campaigns  because  of  snow 
and  cold  in  the  various  parts  of  Europe,  the  freezing  of 
streams  which  have  in  some  cases  been  serious  barriers; 
all  these  and  many  more  situations  will  probably  be  pre¬ 
sented  and  a  truer  idea  of  European  climates  can  be  gained. 

6.  It  is  asserted  that  Germany,  shut  off  from  the  farms 
of  the  world,  can  support  its  population  on  the  products 
of  its  own  soil.  There  arise  interesting  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  possibilities  of  sustenance.  What  did  Ger¬ 
many  export  and  import?  What  products  capable  of  sus¬ 
taining  life  does  the  country  raise  and  how  much?  If  Eng¬ 
land  was  surrounded,  what  would  be  her  condition  as  far 
as  sustaining  products  are  concerned?  Is  the  United 
States  self  sustaining? 

A  German  geographer,  Penck,  divides  the  earth  into  home 
spaces  and  sustenance  spaces.  Crudely  stated,  it  is  the 
principle  that  every  person,  no  matter  where  he  lives,  has 
certain  acres  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  support 
him.  A  city,  densely  settled,  uses  most  of  its  area  as  a 
home  space  and  draws  its  sustenance  from  near  and  distant 
farms.  Have  Germany  and  England  and  the  other  lands 
sustenance  spaces  enough  at  their  command? 

Here,  again,  rather  simple  problems  can  be  formulated 
and  these,  emphasized  by  the  interest,  can  be  made  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  as  geography  exercises. 

7.  The  shortage  of  the  market  has  affected  the  cotton 
raiser  in  the  South.  Cotton,  long  called  a  world  commodity 
and  frequently  considered  as  one  of  our  most  stable  exports, 
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is  suddenly  shaken  from  its  eminent  position.  A  study  of 
cotton  shipments  and  cotton  raising  is  opportune. 

8. '  In  economic,  literary  and  scientific  publications,  both 
weekly  and  monthly,  a  vast  amount  of  material  is  offered 
to  the  public,  altho  much  of  it  is  written  with  a  definite 
thesis  to  maintain  and  has  to  be  translated  to  the  grade 
of  the  class  concerning  the  problem.  In  four  papers  at 
hand:  The  North  American  Review  for  October,  1914, 
contains  an  excellent  story  of  our  own  cotton  situation; 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  December,  1914,  has  an 
article  by  Professor  Ward  on  weather  and  the  war;  The 
Scientific  American,  for  December  5,  1914,  has  a  discussion 
of  climate  and  the  war  and  also  one  covering  the  ability 
of  Germany  to  sustain  herself ;  and  the  Journal  of  Geography, 
December,  1914,  contains  an  article  on  the  food  supply. 
All  this  is  grist  for  the  geography  classes  and  to  close  our 
eyes  to  the  situation  and  to  study  Australia  in  place  of 
Europe  is  to  neglect  our  opportunities. 

9.  Many  names,  unknown  before,  have  been  given  a 
prominent  place  in  the  papers.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  state  that  the  learning  of  all  the  locations  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  pupils.  The  war  may  not  make  any  place 
of  so  great  importance  that  it  should  be  added  to  the  list 
of  European  names  taught  in  the  grades.  It  is  likely  then 
that  place-names  for  Europe  will  remain  relatively  as  they 
were  before  the  war  began.  In  a  list  published  in  the 
Middle  West  for  use  in  the  grades,  the  items  for  Europe 
are  as  follows:  “Twenty-eight  political  units — these 
thirteen  countries  and  their  capitals:  British  Isles, 
Germany,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Austria-Hungary  and  its  two  capitals,  Switzer¬ 
land,,  Russia,  Italy,  Greece;  also  England  as  a  part  of  the 
British  Isles.  Eight  surface  features — The  Alps  Moun¬ 
tains,  Apennine  Mountains,  Pyrenees  Mountains,  Caucasus. 
Mountains,  Ural  Mountains,  Scandinavian  Highlands,  Mt. 
Vesuvius,  Plains  of  Europe.  Seven  rivers — Thames,. 
Rhine,  Rhone,  Seine,  Po,  Danube,  Volga.  Thirteen  Coastal 
Features — Two  Oceans,  Mediterranean  Sea,  Black  Sea„ 
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Caspian  Sea,  North  Sea,  Baltic  Sea,  English  Channel, 
Straight  of  Dover,  Straight  of  Gibralter,  Scandinavian 
Peninsula  of  Italy,  Balkan  Peninsula,  Island  of  Sicily,  Ice¬ 
land.  Twelve  cities  not  capitals — Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Belfast,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Havre,  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Odessa,  Venice,  Naples,  Moscow.” 

10.  Knowledge  of  locations  is  a  necessity  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  situation  in  Europe  and  it  is  a  commendable 
spirit  which  promotes  the  newspapers  to  print  maps  of  the 
areas  ravaged  by  war.  In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
limited  number  of  European  names  indicated  above,  there 
must  be  the  ability  and  perhaps  the  desire  to  enlarge  the 
horizon  by  the  use  of  maps  and  atlases.  In  this  way,  names 
of  temporary  interest  find  a  place  in  the  general  framework 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  if  these  names  become 
of  lasting  interest,  they  soon  become  an  addition  to  our 
stock.  But  a  difference  should  be  made  between  the  es¬ 
sential  names  and  those  of  merely  a  present  value.  It  is 
noticeable  furthermore  in  the  maps  ordinarily  set  before  us, 
that  locations  are  the  only  items  which  can  be  gleaned  from 
them,  and  this  with  difficulty  because  of  the  multiplicity 
of  places.  From  a  pedagogical  standpoint,  the  maps  used 
can  not  be  rated  high,  first  because  the  maps  give  as  their 
main  pictures  a  confusion  of  places  rather  than  the  few 
places  which  are  really  desired  and  secondly,  because  they 
tell  nothing  whatever  about  the  physical  conditions,  espe¬ 
cially  topography,  which  is  the  important  control  in  the 
movement  of  armies.  The  value  of  a  topographic  map 
showing  boundaries  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  a 
political  map,  which  shows  in  uncertain  features  some 
mountains,  and  this  value  can  be  easily  demonstrated 
in  the  schools. 

Altogether  .it  would  appear  that  there  are  many  ques¬ 
tions  within  the  strict  bounds  of  neutrality  which  make  the 
study  of  Europe  especially  worth  while  today. 

Robert  M.  Brown 

Rhode  Island  Normal  School 
Providence,  R.  I. 


IV 

THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  EFFICIENCY! 

/'The  school  board  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  school  progress,  for  it  is  that  body  which 
represents  the  educational  aspirations  and  which  establishes 
and  maintains  the  educational  standards  of  the  community. 
In  this  short  paper  the  general  proposition  formulated 
above  will  be  translated  into  more  specific  terms  thru  the 
discussion  of  only  four  of  the  larger  aspects  of  school- 
board  efficiency.  Two  of  these  aspects  will  be  considered 
from  a  positive,  and  the  other  two  from  a  negative  point 
of  view. 

V  In  the  first  place,  the  school  board  whose  financial 
policies  are  honest,  vigorous  and  wise,  furnishes  an  in¬ 
dispensable  condition  of  educational  progress.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  are  charged  by  the  people  not  only  to  expend 
economically  the  revenues  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
schools,  but  also  to  provide  sufficient  means  for  the  efficient 
conduct  of  the  schools.  The  members  of  the  board  ought, 
therefore,  to  learn  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  the  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  supply  those  needs.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  a  reasonably  just  standard  for  estimating  ex¬ 
penditures,  they  should  become  familiar  with  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  other  school  systems  in  other  states,  as 
well  as  in  their  own  state. 

Investigations  in  order  to  gain  such  familiarity  will  re¬ 
quire  both  time  and  care,  for  it  will  involve  the  patient 
I  study  of  detailed  information  concerning  the  cost  of  the 
school  plant,  including  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment, 
the  cost  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  and  in  the  high 
school  grades, ^the  cost  of  supervision^  the  cost  of  clerical 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Superintendents’  Section  of  the  Texas  State 
Teachers’  Association,  Dallas,  Texas,  November  27,  1913. 
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service,  and  the  cost  of  general  supplies.  This  is  strictly 
a  business  problem,  and  the  people  have  a  right  to  expect 
their  servants,  the  members  of  the  board,  to  solve  it  in  a 
business-like  way. 

If  its  members  find  that  a  correct  solution  of  the  problem 
demands  an  increase  in  school  revenues,  then,  in  a  plain 
and  convincing  way,  the  board  should  request  that  the 
additional  funds  needed  be  forthcoming.  These  increased 
revenues,  whether  raised  by  an  increase  of  the  local  school 
tax  or  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  school  purposes,  should 
be  demanded  by  the  board,  and  the  school  superintendent 
and  others  connected  with  the  staff  of  instruction  should 
not  be  expected  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  these  in¬ 
creased  demands  upon  the  people’s  pockets.  Every  cam¬ 
paign  for  such  purpose  should  be  led  by  laymen  not 
financially  interested  in  school  work,  chief  among  these 
laymen  being  the  members  of  the  board,  who  are  really 
charged  by  the  people  with  the  duty  of  searching  out  ways 
and  means  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  their  schools. 

Here,  then,  is  one  line  of  activities  by  which  the  school 
board  may  render  most  valuable  service,  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  amount  of  money  now  ex¬ 
pended  upon  the  people’s  schools  is  so  meager  that  the 
attainment  of  even  reasonable  school  efficiency  is  im¬ 
possible. 

In  the  second  place,  a  school  board  contributes  in  a  most 
vital  way  to  efficiency  when  it  chooses  a  capable  super¬ 
intendent.  The  board  is  responsible  to  the  people  for  the 
kind  of  supervision  exercised  by  the  school  superintendent, 
who  should,  therefore,  be  chosen  only  after  the  most  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  his  record  and  qualifications,  and  after 
a  thoro-going  comparison  of  his  worth  with  that  of  other 
professional  school  men  available  for  the  office.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school  board  should  realize  that  the  school 
superintendent  is  to  be  the  professional  educational  leader 
in  the  community,  and  that  the  greatest  wisdom  is  necessary 
in  the  selection  of  him  who  is  to  exercise  leadership.  In¬ 
stead  of  inviting  by  advertisement  in  newspapers  or  other- 
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wise  a  horde  of  candidates  to  enter  upon  a  red-hot  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  position,  thereby  placing  a  premium  upon 
devious  and  partisan  political  methods,  a  small  committee 
composed  of  men  of  superior  judgment  and  undoubted 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  schools,  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  searching  for  the  most  competent  super¬ 
intendent  that  can  be  found.  This  committee  should,  of 
course,  investigate  the  qualifications  of  a  number  of  men, 
and,  after  deciding  which  of  these  gives  the  greatest  promise 
of  efficient  service,  should  report  accordingly  to  the  board. 
If  the  work  of  the  committee  be  done  with  thoroness,  there 
should  be  no  question  as  to  the  unanimous  endorsement 
of  the  committee’s  recommendation.  The  superintendent 
of  schools,  being  strictly  a  professional  officer,  should  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
made  above,  or  by  some  similar  method,  for,  certainly, 
people  engaged  in  professional  life  can  not  be  expected  to 
preserve  their  professional  self-respect  if,  instead  of  being 
called  to  high  office,  they  are  required  to  run  it  down. 

But  the  school  board  ministers  powerfully  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  schools  in  a  negative  way  by  refusing  to 
exercise  functions  that  are  of  a  professional  character,  or 
that  are  outside  the  pale  of  its  own  legitimate  educational 
duties.  The  school  board  is  largely  a  legislative  body 
which  is  composed  of  non-experts  serving  without  com¬ 
pensation;  its  members,  therefore,  should  not  be  expected 
to  engage  in  executive,  or  administrative,  services  for  which 
special  professional  preparation  is  necessary.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  this  question  with  respect  to  its  bearing  upon  the  work 
of  school  supervision. 

The  school  board  manifests  wisdom  and  efficiency  in  a 
negative  way  by  allowing  the  superintendent  to  exercise, 
without  embarrassment  and  hindrance,  the  functions  of 
his  professional  office.  A  moment’s  reflection  will  convince 
any  reasonable  man  that  the  school  board  should  not 
superintend  the  schools.  Because  of  the  fact,  however, 
that  the  school  superintendency  is  a  comparatively  new 
profession,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  school 
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board  is  forgetful  of  the  relationship  that  it  should  sustain 
to  the  superintendent.  For  example,  the  President  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education  recently  ordered  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  WilHam  H.  Maxwell,  to  discontinue  his 
attendance  upon  meetings  of  the  Public  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  Concerning  this  order,  the  editor  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review,  in  the  November  number,  utters  this  well- 
founded  condemnation: 

“The  latest,  and  perhaps  the  most  astounding  revela¬ 
tion  of  what  is  going  on  is  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Churchill  to 
treat  the  superintendent  as  a  hired  clerk,  and  to  control 
his  comings  and  his  goings  to  the  extent  of  forbidding  him 
to  confer  with  organizations  interested  *  *  *  *  jn 

school  policies  and  school  appropriations.  Mr.  Churchill 
seems  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  he  is  an  accidental  and,  we 
hope,  a  very  temporary  official,  and  that  the  City  Super¬ 
intendent  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  a  great  profession  and 
the  incumbent  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  educational 
positions  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Maxwell  protested  against  the  order  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent;  but  the  board,  nevertheless,  adopted,  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-eight  to  eight,  a  resolution  practically  censuring  the 
superintendent.  The  order  of  the  President  and,  for  that 
matter,  the  action  of  the  board,  abridges  the  freedom  of  the 
professional  life  of  the  superintendent.  That  this  order 
was  made  in  the  City  of  New  York  is  to  be  explained  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  schools  of  that  great  metropolis 
have  for  some  years  been  suffering  violence  at  the  hands  of 
professional  politicians. 

Again,  too  many  boards,  faihng  to  recognize  the  pro¬ 
fessional  leadership  of  the  superintendent,  elect  principals 
and  teachers,  regardless  of  his  advice,  and  sometimes 
positions  are  filled  even  without  any  advice  whatever  from 
the  superintendent.  The  correct  view  concerning  the 
selection  of  teachers  has  long  obtained  in  St.  Louis,  and  in 
1913  the  policy  was  even  more  firmly  established.  A 
member  of  the  school  board  of  that  city  introduced  a  resolu- 
*  Educational  Review,  Vol.  46,  428-9. 
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tion  which  raised  the  question  whether  the  board  had  the 
authority  to  override  the  superintendent  in  making  changes 
in  the  teaching  force.  The  board  called  upon  its  attorney 
for  an  official  opinion  concerning  the  matter.  In  that 
opinion  it  is  held  that,  under  the  provisions  of  the  charter 
of  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  the  board  is  given  exclusive  authority 
over  the  expenditure  of  public  money  for  school  purposes; 
that  it  can  determine  the  questions  of  general  policy,  its 
chief  function  being  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  its 
executive  agents;  that  it  is  responsible  for  procuring  the 
best  qualified  experts  available,  and  for  seeing  to  it  that 
they  perform  their  duties  efficiently.  But  it  is  distinctly 
held  in  that  opinion  that  the  organization  of  the  teaching 
force  of  the  public  school  system  is  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  superintendent  of  instruction,  and  any 
change  therein  can  be  made  only  when  recommended  by 
him.  If  the  board  of  education  were  to  exercise  such 
power  as  contemplated  by  the  resolution  under  considera¬ 
tion,  a  situation  might  easily  develop  wherein  the  super¬ 
intendent,  an  expert  chosen  by  reason  of  his  peculiar 
qualifications  as  an  educator,  would  be  without  any  voice 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  teaching  force,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  without  any  power  or  control  over  the  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  schools,  and  yet  he  would  still  be 
responsible  therefor.^ 

A  similar  attack  upon  the  professional  freedom  of  the 
superintendent  occurred  in  Chicago  not  long  ago,  when 
there  was  appointed  by  the  school  board  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  on  commercial  education,  to  take  upon  itself  the 
solution  of  all  the  professional  problems  involved  in  that 
phase  of  education.  The  superintendent,  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg 
Young,  promptly  made  protest  against  the  committee’s 
undertaking  such  work,  arguing  that  if  a  special  committee 
should  be  appointed  for  every  special  subject,  the  profes¬ 
sional  influence  of  the  superintendent  would  be  reduced  to 
nil,  and  that  the  administration  of  instruction  would 
undoubtedly  be  fraught  with  calamitous  results.  As^a 

®  American  School  Board  Journal,  October,  1913,  p.  27. 
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result  of  the  protest  of  the  superintendent,  the  board  dis¬ 
continued  its  committee  on  commercial  education,  and 
placed  its  work  in  care  of  a  committee,  of  which  the  super¬ 
intendent  is  the  chief  member,  thereby  making  amends 
for  an  unwise  step  in  school  administration. 

There  are  other  professional  functions  which  the  super¬ 
intendent  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  without  let  or 
hindrance;  but  in  the  exercise  of  every  function  he  should 
be  held  to  a  strict  account  by  the  board.  A  plea  for  his 
professional  freedom  by  no  means  implies  that  the  board 
is  to  become  the  subservient  creature  of  the  superintendent, 
far  from  it :  the  contention  is  that  the  board  should  function 
in  its  own  proper  sphere,  leaving  to  the  superintendent 
professional  functions,  which  can  not  be  exercised  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  without  sublime  folly  and  without 
disastrous  consequences  to  innocent  children. 

_ Again  in  a  negative  way,  the  board  fosters  with  certainty 

and  in  high  degree  the  advancement  of  the  schools  if  its 
members  resolutely  set  their  faces  against  the  introduction 
of  partisan  political  methods  into  the  administration  of 
school  affairs.  The  public  schools  are  established  for  the 
benefit  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people,  regardless  of 
their  several  political  affiliations.  Surely,  education  is  one 
affair  in  which  men  should  cooperate  with  one  another  upon 
one  basis,  and  only  one  basis,  viz.,  the  best  interests  of  the 
children  to  be  educated.  Surely,  no  capable  superintendent 
or  teacher  should  be  compelled  to  walk  the  plank  because 
of  refusal  to  become  identified  with  a  political  party  or 
faction. 

Concerning  the  truth  of  the  contention  that  political 
methods  should  not  obtain  in  the  management  of  schools, 
there  can  be  no  question,  yet  it  is  not  infrequent  that 
educational  considerations  are  overridden  by  the  exigencies 
of  political  warfare.  Such  an  attack  upon  the  integrity 
of  educational  administration  was  made  not  a  great  while 
ago  in  the  good  state  of  Illinois.  The  Illinois  Governor, 
so  it  is  reported  in  School  and  home  education  for  October, 
1913,  appointed  an  entirely  new  board  for  The  Western 
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Illinois  State  Normal  School.  The  Governor  being  a 
democrat,  his  appointees  are  democrats.  The  Governor, 
however,  made  it  clear  that  he  desired  in  every  way  to 
conserve  the  welfare  of  the  school.  He  recommended  no 
candidate  for  any  place,  and  he  had  no  favor  to  ask  of  the 
board,  collectively  or  individually.  The  new  board,  how¬ 
ever,  after  adopting  at  one  meeting  a  resolution  requiring 
the  president  of  the  normal  school  to  nominate  persons  for 
all  positions  in  the  school,  violated  this  rule  at  its  very  next 
meeting  by  choosing  certain  individuals  without  their 
nomination  by  the  president.  It  is  charged  by  School  and 
home  education  that  this  act  of  the  board  is  calamitous, 
that  it  was  born  of  a  conspiracy  to  prostitute  public  office 
to  the  service  of  the  personal  machine  of  a  local  politician, 
and  that  the  normal  school  will  become  a  byword  for 
political  inefficiency  and  for  a  betrayal  of  sacred  duty  to 
the  Governor,  to  the  people,  and  to  the  children  of  the 
state.'* 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  Illinois  incident  above 
recited  does  not  stand  alone,  for,  in  the  official  conduct  of 
school  boards  in  every  state  in  the  union,  there  have  been, 
from  time  to  time,  instances  of  the  blighting  influence  of 
partisan  politics.  The  truth  is  that  at  least  one  of  the  great 
issues,  if  not  the  paramount  issue,  in  American  school 
administration  is  the  separation  of  the  school  affairs  of  the 
community  from  municipal  poHtics.  Professional  school 
men  and  laymen  with  educational  insight  have  been  in¬ 
sisting  for  years,  and  with  some  degree  of  success,  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  public  school  system  is  a  state  affair,  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  the  schools  in  any  town  or 
city  have  no  place  in  the  domain  of  municipal  politics. 
The  schools  of  the  city  of  Dallas,  for  example,  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  Dallas,  but  to  the  State  of  Texas.  The  whole 
public  school  system  in  this  state  is  founded  upon  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  state  to  levy  taxes  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  the  part  of 
wisdom  and  prudence  for  the  state,  while  leaving  many 
*  School  and  Home  Education,  October,  1913,  p.  40-42. 
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details  of  school  management  to  the  several  subordinate 
units  of  school  control,  to  establish  by  law  some  measures 
such  as :  i ,  The  confining  of  the  powers  of  the  school  board 
largely  to  legislative  activities,  and  to  the  oversight  of  its 
expert  agents;  2,  the  recognizing  of  the  professional  functions 
of  the  school  superintendent  by  vesting  in  that  officer  at 
least  the  initiative  in  the  election,  assignment  and  removal 
of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  in  all  other  matters  that  lie  within 
the  domain  of  instruction;  and  3,  the  separation  of  school 
administration  from  all  the  phases  of  strictly  municipal 
government. 

Many  other  important  considerations  having  a  bearing 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  school  board,  have  not  even  been 
mentioned  in  this  paper,  in  which,  let  me  say  by  way  of 
summary,  effort  has  been  made  to  show  the  validity  of 
only  these  doctrines: 

1.  The  school  board  is  responsible  for  the  financial  side 
of  school  administration. 

2.  The  school  board  is  to  be  charged  with  the  kind  o^ 
supervision  which  is  established  and  maintained. 

3.  Interference  with  the  superintendent  in  the  exercise 
of  his  professional  duties  is  irrational  and  disastrous. 

4.  The  separation  of  the  management  of  school  affairs 
from  the  realm  of  pohtics  is  a  prime  necessity. 

Perhaps  the  whole  matter  could  be  summed  up  in  this 
one  sentence :  The  school  board  ought  to  attend  to  its  own 
legitimate  duties,  being  guided  only  by  its  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  manifesting  no 
interference  whatever  with  the  business  of  other  people. 

W.  S.  Sutton 


University  of  Texas 
Austin,  Texas 


V 

THE  PARADOX  OF  GERMAN  UNIVERSITY  AND 

military  ideals 

No  small  portion  of  the  civilized  world  would  charac¬ 
terize  Germany  at  the  present  moment  as  a  baffling  para¬ 
dox  of  culture  and  brutality.  Many  of  those  in  whose  minds 
she  has  long  been  associated  with  the  sublimest  achieve¬ 
ments  in  modern  philosophy,  science,  literature,  music, 
and  education  have  a  tendency  now  to  condemn  her  as  the 
wanton  provoker  of  a  war  as  brutal  as  it  is  unnecessary 
and  appalling.  There  is  a  grave  danger  lest  the  former 
stage  of  admiration  which  was  to  a  large  extent  wholesale 
and  unthinking,  be  succeeded  by  a  stage  of  censure  and 
condemnation  equally  wholesale  and  equally  unthink¬ 
ing. 

The  German  paradox  of  which  the  world  at  large  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  just  beginning  to  be  conscious  is  not  a  new  one. 
It  has  been  present  in  the  German  social  structure  from 
the  beginning  of  her  present  era.  It  arises  out  of  the 
effort  to  unite  in  one,  two  ideals  as  inherently  contradic¬ 
tory  as  they  are  powerful.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  whether  those  things  which 
are  greatest  and  most  admired  in  Germany  today  arose 
out  of,  or  in  spite  of,  the  conditions  produced  by 
the  pursuit  of  this  ideal.  However,  the  former  of  these 
two  conclusions  would  not  preclude  the  question  whether 
the  ideal  which  had  made  possible  Germany’s  priceless 
contributions  to  culture  is  still  adequate,  is  still  consistent 
with  the  world  which  she  herself  has  helped  to  create,  or 
whether  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  These  questions 
can  be  answered  only  by  a  study  of  the  ideal  as  it  appears 
in  some  specific  concrete  social  expression.  Many  of 
Germany’s  public  policies,  many  of  her  social  institutions, 
offer  an  opportunity  for  such  study,  because  the  ideal  is 
omnipresent  and  all-pervading.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
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in  the  present  article  to  study  this  ideal  as  it  reveals  itself 
in  certain  aspects  of  the  social  life  of  the  institution  recog¬ 
nized  both  in  and  outside  of  Germany  as  the  one  in  which 
is  centered  its  highest  intellectual  and  cultural  life,  namely, 
the  German  University. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  following  paragraphs  that  the 
present  war  has  given  the  present  generation  of  Europeans 
and  Americans  their  first  opportunity  for  beholding  close 
at  hand  certain  undercurrents  and  certain  aspects  of  the 
social  ideal  of  modern  Germany:  that  this  ideal  is  a  para¬ 
dox  impossible,  abhorrent,  brutal;  that  the  same  ideal  is 
not  only  tolerated,  but  openly  encouraged  in  the  social 
life  at  the  universities  on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary 
for  a  military  people;  that  this  paradoxical  ideal,  wherever 
found,  results  from  an  attempt  to  mingle  twentieth  century 
scientific  conceptions  and  ideals  with  the  social  and  moral 
standards  of  a  debased  feudalism.  The  author  maintains, 
quite  apart  from  any  consideration  of  the  present  war, 
that  Germany’s  universally  lauded  system  of  education 
is  at  heart  brutal,  that  this  brutality  is  essentially  social 
and  national ;  that  it  permeates  elementary  as  well  as  higher 
education;  that  it  reaches  its  climax  in  the  student  fife 
of  the  universities  where  it  manifests  itself  in  moral  and 
social  ideals  which  can  be  described  by  no  other  words 
than  those  used  above,  brutal  and  abhorrent;  that  altho  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  university  community  and 
the  German  people,  including,  it  is  said,  the  Kaiser,  con¬ 
demn  and  have  for  a  long  time  been  endeavoring  to  sup¬ 
press  these  ideals  and  the  mode  of  life  growing  out  of  them, 
they  have  been  unable  to  do  so.  This  inability  arises 
from  the  fact  that  these  ideals  have  the  support  of  the  mil¬ 
itary  and  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  civil  official  class, 
and  of  the  university  professors  in  whom  these  ideals 
were  inbred  during  their  own  university  careers  thru  their 
identification  with  that  portion  of  the  university  com¬ 
munity  which  espouses  these  ideals.  The  opinions  voiced 
are  those  gained  thru  intimate  contact  with  German  stu¬ 
dent  life  and  are  an  effort  to  analyze  and  interpret  what 
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the  author  saw  and  experienced  in  the  year  1912  while  en¬ 
joying  the  relations  of  a  Verkehrsgast  of  one  of  the  most 
highly  esteemed  of  all  student  corporations.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  some  of  the  charges  made  in  the  following  paragraphs 
would  be  just  as  valid  against  student  life  elsewhere,  never¬ 
theless  this  does  not  invalidate  them  in  the  present  case. 

Perhaps  no  two  nations  in  the  world  are  more  com¬ 
pletely  products  of  their  school  systems  than  Germany 
and  America.  Much  that  is  best  in  American  education 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  scientific  ideal  and  methods 
of  the  university  has  been  borrowed  directly  from  the 
Vaterland.  The  greater  effectiveness  of  the  German  sys¬ 
tem,  the  superior  quality  of  its  teaching,  the  greater  definite¬ 
ness  of  aims  and  the  greater  accuracy  of  results  have  won 
the  outspoken  admiration  of  more  than  one  generation 
of  American  educators.  But  one  fundamental  aspect, 
indeed  the  most  fundamental  of  all,  seems  to  have  received 
little  emphasis,  namely,  that  in  the  process  it  adopts  to 
attain  its  ends  the  German  state  brutalizes  both  the  school 
and  the  child, — and  consequently  society.  By  scien¬ 
tific  methods  Germany  has  evolved  the  most  efficient  school 
system  of  the  twentieth  century,  only  to  use  it  to  main¬ 
tain  a  social  order  based  upon  and  permeated  by  survivals 
of  feudalism.  By  this  educational  system  she  sorts  her 
population  into  classes,  determines  the  caste  marks  of  each, 
fixes  the  limits,  social  and  intellectual,  of  each,  formulates 
in  advance  the  ideals  of  each,  prepares  the  members  of  each 
to  perform  effectively  the  tasks  the  social  order  permits 
them,  and  last  but  not  least  divides  the  several  castes 
thus  created  by  impassible  barriers  of  class  prejudice. 

The  brutalization  begins  when  as  yet  undiscovered  and 
undeveloped  natures  are  assigned  to  caste  determining 
schools.  It  is  continued  in  an  educative  process  which  has 
been  charged  directly  both  in  and  outside  of  Germany 
with  driving  to  suicide  thousands  of  children.  “Dr.  Fritz 
Berolzheimer  said  in  1910  that  in  recent  years  the  number 
of  suicides  by  school  children  had  increased  ‘in  a  degree 
that  could  only  be  called  uncanny.’  *  *  *  *  *pi-o- 
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fessor  Eulenberg  says  that  in  the  twenty-three  years, 
1883-1905,  there  were  1,221  child-suicides  in  Prussia  alone, 
and  since  the  latter  date  they  have  increased  considera¬ 
bly.”^  It  is,  however,  at  the  university  that  the  all-pervad¬ 
ing  brutalism  is  allowed  its  fullest  and  frankest  expression. 
It  reveals  itself  here  in  many  ways  in  the  social  aspects 
of  student  life.  The  present  article  will  confine  its  con¬ 
siderations  to  two:  first,  the  ideal  of  manhood  set  up  by 
various  student  societies;  second,  the  system  of  training 
inaugurated  by  these  societies  to  cultivate  this  ideal. 

To  the  youth  in  Germany,  custom  grants  one,  two  or  more 
free  years  {jreie  Jahre)  prior  to  the  time  when  he  will  be¬ 
gin  the  serious  preparation  for  the  thesis  and  the  examina¬ 
tions  leading  to  his  degree.  During  this  free  period  it  is 
expected  he  will  wander  from  one  university  to  another, 
attending  such  lectures  as  he  chooses,  but  on  the  whole 
living  a  care-free  life.  For  years  guarded  with  a  vigi¬ 
lance  which  followed  him  from  home  to  school,  and  from 
school  back  to  home,  and  which  even  dictated  the  books 
he  read  in  his  moments  of  private  leisure  he  is  now  turned 
loose  utterly  unsupervised  to  run  as  wild  as  he  chooses 
in  a  world  whose  moral  standards  are  frankly  double. 
Prevented  until  now,  as  far  as  possible,  from  dipping  his 
feet  into  the  low  tide,  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
sea  of  moral  temptation  at  what  is  perhaps  the  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  period  of  his  entire  life.  What  he  was  taught  in 
his  school  days  to  regard  as  abominable,  in  this  new  world 
is  lauded  by  many  of  his  peers,  and  apparently  tolerated 
or  ignored  by  the  community. 

But  youth  is  ever,  probably  ever  was,  insistent  upon 
having  ideals  toward  which  it  may  aspire  and  struggle 
and  in  its  aspirations  and  struggles  youth  is  violent,  heed¬ 
less  of  others,  reckless  of  self.  The  time  has  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived  to  begin  his  struggle  toward  his  intellectual  ideal. 
He  has  his  Jreie  Jahre  before  him,  years  for  the  acquisition 
of  general  culture  and  the  development  of  his  social  natiu'e.. 

^  A.  D.  McLaren,  in  Contemporary  Review,  December  1913. 
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Where  shall  he  look  for  his  ideal?  WTiere  else  than  to  his 
Vaterland  and  to  the  conduct  of  those  great  ones  who 
control  it.  The  concrete  social  ideal  he  adopts  is  that  of 
the  military  and  its  realization  is  sought  thru  membership 
in  some  one  of  the  many  university  student  societies,  col¬ 
lectively  called  corporations,  often  tho  incorrectly  called 
corps. 

It  is  not  assumed  here  that  the  ideals  of  all  student  cor¬ 
porations  are  the  same;  confessedly  they  are  not.  Nor 
is  it  assumed  that  the  ideals  of  the  student  corporations 
represent  the  ideals  of  the  entire  student  body,  such  an  as¬ 
sumption  would  be  equally  unjustified.  It  would  be  just 
as  unwarrantable,  on  the  other  hand,  to  assume  that  there 
are  not  many  students  outside  the  corporations  who  ap¬ 
prove  the  corporation  ideal  and  who  would,  if  they  could, 
adopt  its  mode  of  life.  In  any  case  the  student  corpora¬ 
tions  and  their  ideals  to  a  large  extent  dominate  the  stu¬ 
dent  social  life  of  the  university  community  and  without 
doubt  their  numbers  possess  a  social  prestige  not  enjoyed 
by  students  outside  their  pale. 

The  German  student  corporation  bears  a  relation  to  the 
university  community  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
American  Greek  Letter  Society,  but  in  many  respects  the 
relation  as  well  as  the  character  is  different.  Both  are 
exclusive;  both  aim  at  the  realization  of  certain  ideals; 
both  include  the  majority  of  socially  conspicuous  students; 
both,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  best  organized 
and  most  stable  of  all  student  organizations,  are  able  to 
exert  the  dominant  social  influence  in  student  affairs. 
Here  the  likeness  ends;  the  German  student  corporations 
are  not  secret,  and  regard  the  secrecy  of  the  American 
fraternities  as  childish.  The  German  corporations  include 
a  >  much  larger  percentage  of  the  entire  student  group, 
and  enjoy  marked  privileges  not  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the 
student  body.  More  significant  than  the  percentage  of 
students  belonging  to  the  corporations  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  able  to  pursue  a  mode  of  life  pecuUar  to  themselves, 
abhorrent  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  German  people, 
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and  which  is  not  only  condemned  by  student  societies 
definitely  organized  to  oppose  them,  but  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  which  is  under  the  ban  of  the  law. 

The  two  most  striking  features  of  the  fife  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  are  its  drinking  and  song  fests  commonly  known  as 
Kneipen,  and  its  Mensuren,  fencing  or  duehng  contests. 
It  is  the  latter  of  these  two  that  is  proscribed  by  law  and 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  were  it  not  for  the 
support  it  receives  from  student  tradition  and  from  the 
attitude  of  the  military  and  civil  official  classes.  The 
student  who  becomes  a  member  of  a  duehng  corporation 
thereby  takes  upon  himself  the  life  obligation  of  setthng 
all  affairs  of  personal  honor  by  the  duel.  That  this  is  also 
the  code  of  the  military,  is  shown  in  the  comparatively 
recent  case  of  Dr.  Sambeth,  whose  dismissal  from  the  army 
was  demanded  by  his  fellow  officers  because  of  his  refusal 
to  fight  a  duel.  Further  than  this,  a  large  number  of  the 
judges  and  other  pubhc  officials  are  alumni  members 
{alte  Herren)  of  dueling  corporations.  These  facts  make 
clear  at  once  what  powerful  influences  support  the  ideal 
and  its  resultant  practises.  If  a  student  be  arrested  for 
dueling  the  chances  of  his  being  punished  are  exceedingly 
small. 

The  following  story  told  one  evening  in  Berlin  by  a  group 
of  students  reveals  in  a  striking  manner  the  degree  of  this 
support.  At  the  University  of  Halle  lived  a  student  who 
belonged  to  no  corporation  and  who,  perhaps  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  appeared  to  have  an  insatiable  hatred  for 
all  corporation  students.  He  was  exceedingly  skillful 
with  the  sabre  and  took  delight  in  challenging  corporation 
students  to  sabre  duels.  In  these  duels  he  always  “made 
for  their  eyes,”  and  so  great  was  his  skill  that  he  succeeded 
in  blinding  for  life  no  less  than  five  students.  Despite 
this  fact,  the  fiendish  victor  was  perforce  tolerated  and 
lived  entirely  unmolested  by  either  police  or  university, 
so  in  bondage  are  the  university  authorities  and  student 
body  to  the  corporation  ideal  and  its  traditions.  As  no 
corporation  student  when  challenged  can  refuse  to  fight, 
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no  matter  who  his  challenger  may  be,  a  reign  of  terror 
was  imminent. 

One  day,  by  good  fortune,  as  subsequent  events  proved, 
the  sabre  champion  insulted  and  challenged  a  Fuchs,  a 
student  who  had  not  yet  completed  his  training  in  fencing, 
and,  therefore,  by  the  laws  of  his  corporation  would  not  be 
permitted  to  engage  in  a  duel.  To  his  challenger  he  re¬ 
plied:  “I  am  a  Fuchs  and  can  not  fight  you  with  sabres, 
but  I  will  fight  you, — with  pistols.”  In  the  duel  which  fol¬ 
lowed  a  few  days  later  the  Fuchs  killed  his  antagonist. 
Taken  into  court,  he  was  condemned  to  one  year’s  im¬ 
prisonment,  after  serving  one  month  of  which  he  was  let 
out  on  his  parole. 

There  are  many  different  classes  of  student  corporations, 
Corps,  Burschenschaften,  Landsmannschaften,  and  others.  In 
none  is  the  national  and  military  significance  more  evi¬ 
dent  than  in  the  Burschenschaft,  Ehre  Freiheit,  and  Vater- 
land  (Honor,  Liberty,  and  Fatherland),  these  are  the 
watchwords.  What  the  Burschenschaft  aims  to  do  for  its 
members  as  individuals  is  all  lost  in  its  great  patriotic  aim, 
to  develop  men  fit  to  answer  the  nation’s  call  to  arms. 
What  type  of  manhood  can  best  serve  the  Vaterland? 
What  are  the  qualities  needed?  What  is  the  ideal?  The 
ideal  may  be  concisely  exprest  in  the  trite  phrase,  a  soldier, 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  It  remains,  however,  to  in¬ 
terpret  this  phrase  thru  a  knowledge  of  the  qualities  as¬ 
signed  to  each  of  the  three  characters  which  every  Bursch 
beholds  in  his  possible  self. 

The  intellectual  ideal  of  the  German  universities  is,  as 
is  well  known,  the  scientifically  trained  and  productive 
expert,  be  he  philologian,  physician,  lawyer,  or  historian. 
This  also  is  a  national  ideal.  To  the  university  lecture 
hall,  laboratory  and  seminar,  students,  Burschenschaft, 
community  and  nation  entrust  the  making  of  the  scholar. 
The  aims  of  the  Burschenschaft  are,  therefore,  directed 
more  particularly  to  the  making  of  the  soldier  and  of  the 
gentleman. 

The  soldier  and  the  gentleman  must  of  all  things  be  a 
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man  of  Muth  (courage),  courtesy  and  self  control.  These 
qualities  are  secured  thru  a  process  of  discipline  and  train¬ 
ing  which  begins  the  moment  the  youth  has  been  accepted 
as  a  possible  member  and  proceeds  by  certain  clearly  de¬ 
fined  steps.  The  steps  may  be  briefly  summarized.  A 
student  who  desires  to  join  a  Burschenschaft  must  make 
known  this  wish.  Perhaps  he  comes  recommended  by  an 
alter  Herr  (an  alumnus);  perhaps  some  Bursch  has  merely 
scraped  up  an  acquaintance  with  him.  After  he  has 
indicated  his  desire  to  join  he  is  invited  to  a  drinking  and 
song  fest  where  he  is  sized  up.  If  satisfied,  the  Burschen¬ 
schaft  takes  him  on  a  six  weeks’  trial.  If  still  satisfied  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  it  admits  him  as  a  Fuchs  (one  in 
training).  He  remains  a  Fuchs  for  one  and  a  half  or  two 
semesters,  in  any  case  until  he  has  fought  two  (in  some 
Burschenschaften  three),  satisfactory  fencing  bouts, 
{geniigende  Mensuren).  Then  he  is  received  as  a  Bursch 
(active  member).  He  continues  as  an  active  Bursch  until 
the  end  of  his  fourth  semester.  From  the  beginning  of 
his  fifth  semester  be  begins  his  serious  preparation  for  his 
examination  and  becomes  inactive.  He  generally  “makes” 
his  examination  at  the  end  of  his  eighth  or  his  tenth  semes¬ 
ter,  according  to  his  ability.  After  he  has  “made  his 
examination”  he  is  known  as  an  alter  Herr  (alumnus). 

Thruout  the  period  that  he  is  a  Fuchs  and  an  active 
Bursch  the  youth  is  undergoing  a  training  that  could  scarcely 
be  surpast  as  a  system  for  securing  the  ends  it  has  in  view. 
No  small  amount  of  time  is  required  both  of  the  Fuchs 
for  this  training  and  of  the  Bursch  for  his  active  duties. 
The  amount  of  time  differs  greatly  at  different  universi¬ 
ties.  One  Burschenschaft  at  Berhn  requires  only  three 
evenings  a  week,  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  and 
Wednesday  morning  and  afternoon,  whereas  one  at  Jena 
demands  every  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  every  morning  except  Wednesday,  and  every  eve¬ 
ning  except  alternate  Thursdays. 

During  his  first  six  weeks  the  Fuchs  must  choose  a  Leih- 
Bursch  who  takes  charge  of  his  education  in  all  things 
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pertaining  to  the  Burschenschaft  and  whom  he  must  obey 
absolutely.  This  training  consists  chiefly  of  (i)  practise 
in  fechten  (fencing),  (2)  training  in  manners  and  dress,  (3) 
learning  the  history  of  his  own  corporation  and  the  insignia 
and  history  of  other  student  corporations  which  are  roughly 
divided  into  friendly  and  unfriendly. 

The  character  of  the  training  is  determined  by  its  aim. 
The  Fuchs  is  never  called  upon  to  perform  any  menial 
tasks,  so  commonly  required  of  pledgemen  of  American 
Greek  Letter  Societies.  It  is  never  forgotten  that  the 
Fuchs  is  a  Herr  (gentleman),  and  consequently  debarred 
from  all  servile  tasks.  He  must,  however,  be  given  abundant 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  accomplishments  and  show  his 
breed.  Occasions  for  this  are  sought  and  found.  He 
learns  how  to  address  individuals  of  different  ranks,  the 
approved  forms  of  letter  writing,  all  the  fine  courtesies 
the  knowledge  and  practise  of  which  will  distinguish  him 
as  a  member  of  a  superior  social  class.  At  the  Kneipen 
held  once  or  twice  each  week,  he  learns  the  songs  which 
student  tradition  has  handed  down  from  the  middle  ages. 
He  listens  to  Liszt,  Wagner,  Chopin  and  other  classicists, 
and  he  cultivates  the  art  of  polite  and- cultured  conversa¬ 
tion  as  assiduously  as  did  the  youth  of  ancient  Greece 
at  their  banquets.  At  the  Kneipe,  also,  the  Bursch  learns 
to  control  his  temper  under  the  fire  of  the  personalities  of  all 
degrees  that  are  indulged  in  without  limit,  after  the  formal 
exercises  with  which  the  Kneipe  begins,  are  over.  His 
at  all  other  times  ever-present  sensitiveness  is  now  entirely 
cast  aside  under  the  corporation  dictum  that  “Nothing 
said  at  Kneipe  is  an  insult.”  As  a  gentleman  he  must 
learn  to  drink  without  limit,  and  to  be  mildly  drunk  with¬ 
out  showing  it.  So  capable  does  he  become  in  this  latter 
respect  that  in  many  instances  none  but  a  connoisseur 
would  be  able  to  detect  his  intoxication.  Some  corpora¬ 
tions  fine  members  who  get  drunk,  none  however  take  it 
very  seriously  and  many  expect  before  any  really  self- 
respecting  Kneipe  closes  all  present  will  be  gloriously  drunk. 

Kneipen  generally  begin  at  about  8.00  in  the  evening; 
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they  often  close  at  midnight.  Sometimes  they  continue 
until  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning.  In  rare  cases  Kneipen 
last  thru  a  second  day  or  as  long  as  there  are  any  survivors 
on  hand  to  continue  them.  During  this  time  the  drink¬ 
ing  is  almost  continuous  except  for  conversation  periods 
lasting  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  A  Fuchs  must  drink 
whenever  any  active  Bursch  or  Alter  Herr  salutes  him 
and  cries,  “Geschenk!”  and  must  continue  drinking  until 
his  more  or  less  sober  superior  cries,  “Rest  weg.“  The 
penalty  inflicted  for  the  infringements  of  the  rules  of  order 
freely  indulged  in  after  the  serious  program  is  over  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  same — to  drink  three  steins  without  stopping, 
and  the  penalty  is  not  one  that  is  shunned.  It  should  be 
remembered,  of  course,  that  German  beer  is  far  less  intoxica¬ 
ting  than  American,  but  the  tradition  that  it  does  not  make 
drunk  and  that  Germans  never  get  drunk  is  a  fiction  which 
first-hand  observation  will  not  support. 

The  fact  that  the  Mensur  as  well  as  dueling  is  now  for¬ 
bidden  by  law  has  led  many  to  assume  that  it  is  rapidly 
dying  out.  The  experiences  of  a  somewhat  leisurely 
tour  of  the  leading  German  universities  in  the  year  1912 
fail  to  justify  any  such  opinion.  At  universities  situated 
in  smaller  cities,  such  as  Heidelberg  and  Gottingen,  where 
the  university  controls  the  town  and  where  tradition  is 
stronger  than  law,  no  effort  is  made  to  conceal  Mensuren. 
Anyone  can  witness  them.  In  Berlin  where  civil  law  and 
police  power  greatly  surpass  the  strength  and  influence  of 
student  tradition,  the  Mensuren  are  carried  on  in  secret. 
The  rooms  selected  are  generally  in  some  out  of  the  way 
beer  hall.  The  students  coming  leave  at  home  their  stu¬ 
dent  caps,  and  watchers  guard  the  doors  and  hallways  to 
give  warning  in  case  the  Polizei  should  appear.  All  is  pre¬ 
arranged,  all  is  understood,  should  the  guardians  of  the 
public  peace  enter,  they  would  find  merely  a  company  of 
merry  students  sipping  golden  beer  and  singing  songs  of 
love  and  fatherland. 

Every  member  of  the  Burschenschaft  must  fight  at  least 
seven  Mensuren.  Some  fight  much  oftener;  my  most 
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intimate  acquaintance  fought  on  an  average  every  two 
weeks.  The  Burschenschaft  of  which  the  writer  was  a 
Verkehrsgast  devoted  one  day  per  week  to  Mensuren,  from 
about  8.00  A.M.  to  2  P.M.,  or  even  later.  On  these  regular 
days  a  succession  of  Mensuren  were  fought.  From  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  students  were  always 
in  attendance.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was 
but  one  of  the  many  groups  thus  engaged. 

The  true  character  of  the  student  Mensur  as  well  as  its 
real  aim  has  seldom  been  correctly  presented.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  in  the  present  article  to  enter  into  a  description 
of  all  the  details  of  the  conduct  of  the  Mensuren  and  of  the 
occasions  which  give  rise  to  them.  A  brief  statement  of 
certain  more  general  features  followed  later  by  a  concrete 
description  is  all  that  can  be  undertaken.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  whether  to  call  the  Mensur  a  students’  fencing  bout 
or  a  duel.  Either  term  is  in  danger  of  conveying  a  wrong 
impression.  The  term  “duel”  suggests  that  the  aim  is  to 
kill  which  it  is  not.  The  term  “fencing”  suggests  to  most 
Americans  a  contest  in  which  there  is  no  desire  to  inflict 
wounds  which  is  equally  incorrect. 

There  are  two  types  of  Mensuren,  those  fought  with 
Sdbel  (sabres)  and  those  fought  with  Schldger.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  more  usual  type  and  the  one  to  be  dealt  with  chiefly 
in  this  article,  every  portion  of  the  swordsman’s  body  is 
protected  except  his  scalp  and  cheek.  At  a  given  signal 
the  Mensur  begins  and  continues  for  fifteen  minutes  or  un¬ 
til  the  attending  physician  declares  that  one  of  the  Pau- 
kanten  (contestants)  has  received  a  wound  too  dangerous  to 
allow  him  to  continue  fighting.  The  blows  are  dealt  with 
a  heavy  downward  stroke.  The  wounds  are  seldom  very 
dangerous.  This  does  not  prevent  them  from  being 
exceedingly  painful.  An  attending  servant  wipes  off  the 
Schlager  frequently  with  disinfectant,  and  the  physician 
is  assiduous  in  examining  the  wounds. 

To  one  who  does  not  thoroly  understand  their  aim, 
Mensuren  appear  at  their  worst  as  disgusting  blood  fests, 
in  their  milder  form  as  insipid  child’s  play.  It  is  not  possi- 
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ble  to  understand  the  Mensur  by  observing  it.  One  must 
live  among  the  students ;  and  gradually  divest  himself 
of  his  prejudices.  It  is  entirely  misleading  to  say  the 
more  defeated  a  student  is,  the  prouder  he  is.  The  Ger¬ 
man  student  is  as  proud  of  his  ability  to  use  Schldger  and 
Sdbel  as  an  American  is  of  prowess  and  skill  in  his  sports. 
To  be  the  best  Fechter  or  Paukant  in  his  corporation,  to  win 
the  Mensur  are  ambitions,  natural  and  genuine,  and  ac¬ 
complishments  which  bring  honor  and  recognition.  It  is 
equally  misleading  to  state  that  the  German  student  is 
more  proud  of  receiving  scars  than  of  winning  the  victory. 
This  statement  has  been  made  more  than  once  but  no  one 
has  made  clear  the  reason  for  his  preference.  The  reason 
becomes  clear  the  moment  the  aim  is  understood.  The 
primary  aim  of  the  Mensur  is  not  the  acquirement  of  skill 
in  swordsmanship,  but  Muth  (courage) — “Moral  courage!” 
a  Bursch  will  tell  you.  In  this  one  word  is  summed  up 
the  BurscWs  conception  of  all  that  is  noblest,  aU  that  is 
most  worthy  of  a  soldier  and  of  a  gentleman.  In  his  eyes 
Muth  stands  also  for  the  great  national  virtue,  the  great 
“moral”  need  of  his  people:  “The  Germans  are  a  timid 
people,”  explained  a  Bursch  to  me.  “It  is  necessary  for  us 
to  practise  the  Mensur  to  develop  courage.”  The  student 
who  is  proud  of  his  scars  is  proud  of  them  only  because 
they  bear  indisputable  witness  to  his  having  shown  this 
quahty  in  an  ordeal  set  by  his  peers.  The  character  of 
German  courage  has  been  revealed  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  many  of  the  mihtary  exploits  of  the  present  war, — 
the  Mensur  is  the  activity  fostered  by  the  university  youth 
to  develop  this  courage. 

No  consideration  is  taken  in  a  Mensur  of  the  equality 
or  inequality  of  the  contestants.  The  more  unequal  the 
better  the  chance  for  developing  courage  in  the  less  pro¬ 
ficient  swordsman,  and  the  greater  will  be  his  opportunity 
for  showing  to  his  peers  his  abihty  to  stand  before  an 
enemy  recognized  as  superior  and  more  powerful,  and  allow 
himself  to  be  hacked  to  pieces,  until  some  higher  authority 
calls  a  halt.  To  flinch,  to  let  escape  a  gasp  of  pain,  to  step 
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back,  would  mean  expulsion  from  the  corporation,  loss  of 
social  caste,  and  disgrace  that  would  follow  him  from  one 
university  to  another,  and  haunt  him  thruout  his  life. 

How  the  student  mind  interprets  courage  and  how  sound 
is  the  contention  that  the  ideal,  far  from  being  “moral 
courage,”  is  distinctly  physical  and  brutal  and  that  the 
process  for  achieving  it  is  also  inherently  brutal  and  brutal¬ 
izing,  can  be  gathered  in  no  better  way  than  from  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  Mensur  taken  from  the  writer’s  diary. 

“In  the  morning  I  attended  my  second  Mensur  tourna¬ 
ment.  Eleven  Mensuren  were  fought,  all  were  of  the  Schldger 
variety.  Many  of  them  came  to  an  end  soon,  several 
lasted  the  full  fifteen  minutes.  Herr  Becker  fought  with  a 
left-handed  German  and  easily  won.  In  a  number  of  cases 
the  fighting  was  fierce  and  the  wounds  frightful.  At  least 
two  of  the  Paukanten  presented  heads  so  covered  with 
wounds  and  blood  that  they  looked  like  lumps  of  raw  flesh. 
One  Paukant  I  shall  never  forget.  Blood  streamed  from 
his  scalp,  ran  down  over  his  forehead,  coursed  over  his 
eyes,  and  ran  into  his  mouth.  Again  and  again  the  Sek- 
undanten  (seconds)  had  to  call  a  halt  in  order  that  the 
cords  which  bound  on  the  various  portions  of  the  protect¬ 
ing  suit  and  head  gear  and  which  had  been  cut,  might  be 
repaired.  During  one  of  these  pauses  one  of  the  Pau¬ 
kanten  leaned  back  against  his  chair.  A  comrade  brought 
him  a  drink.  As  he  sipped  the  water,  the  blood  that  ran 
into  it  from  his  wounds  turned  it  rapidly  crimson,  but 
the  Paukant  did  not  appear  to  mind  it. 

Leder  (leather  protector)  is  tied  on  again  and  the 
fight  continues.  One  Paukant  or  the  other  is  always 
dealing  his  antagonist  a  blow  which  must  be  examined  by 
the  Arzt  (physician).  Blood,  blood,  blood!  It  runs  down 
the  trousers  of  the  Paukant  who  is  getting  the  worst  of  it, 
and  paints  a  band  as  broad  as  a  man’s  hand  on  each  leg 
of  his  white  duck  trousers.  An  ugly  blow  clips  off  a  large 
slice  of  scalp  and  sends  the  blood  spattering  upon  us.  A 
bystander  tells  me  there  is  blood  on  my  collar.  I  turn  to 
the  long  mirror  behind  us;  there  is  blood  on  my  collar,  on 
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my  forehead,  my  nose  and  my  chin.  Those  in  front  of  me 
are  far  worse  spattered  than  I.  More  than  once  in  the 
moments  which  follow  I  am  obliged  to  remove  my  glasses 
to  wipe  off  the  blood  in  order  to  continue  watching.  No 
one  is  at  all  concerned  by  what  is  going  on.  One  Bursch 
is  plainly  bored  that  the  Mensur  lasts  so  long,  and  begins 
reading  a  newspaper,  tho  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
he  can  see  the  print  in  the  half  light  of  this  dark  morning. 
Other  Burschen  retire  to  the  table  a  few  feet  away  and  order 
beer  or  coffee  and  Butter-hrod  (sandwiches).  A  few  play 
cards.  The  majority,  however,  continue  to  watch  the 
fray,  which  does  not  come  to  an  end  until  the  full  fifteen 
minutes  are  up. 

“I  might  say  that  there  were  two  men  in  the  group  who 
did  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  sight.  They  were  the 
Testant,  the  servant  who  disinfects  the  Schldger  and  the 
Couleur-diener,  the  servant  who  dresses  the  Paukant.  From 
time  to  time  their  faces  bore  signs  of  nausea,  sometimes, 
perhaps  of  pity,  but  theirs  were  the  only  ones.  This  lack 
of  manhood  on  their  part  was  regarded  as  excusable  as  they 
were  only  servants,  not  Herren  (gentlemen) ! 

“At  the  end  of  the  Mensur  just  described  the  Paukanten 
sat  down  on  their  chairs  and  the  Couleur-diener  proceeded 
to  take  off  their  fechten  (fencing)  apparel.  It  was  a  sick¬ 
ening  task.  Every  inch  was  reeking  with  half  congealed 
blood  which  stuck  to  the  leather  and  made  the  knots  hard 
to  get  at. 

“I  followed  the  two  Paukanten  upstairs  to  the  operating 
room  where  a  number  of  young  medical  students  were 
busy  sewing  up  heads,  noses,  and  lips.  The  defeated  Pau¬ 
kant  had  received  fifteen  wounds.  One  wound  was  between 
three  and  four  inches  long,  the  other  fourteen  were  smaller. 
As  the  amateur  surgeon  sewed  the  wounds,  the  blood  still 
flowed  into  the  Paukant' s  mouth  and  eyes  and  ran  in  httle 
streams  down  onto  the  floor.  Once  or  twice  he  uttered  a 
gasp  of  pain,  but  it  was  only  a  quick  drawn  breath,  not  a 
moan. 

“From  this  Paukant  I  moved  to  another,  also  undergoing 
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an  operation.  His  lower  lip  had  been  cut  across  vertically 
so  that  the  exterior  surface  fell  down  loosely  over  his  chin. 
That  his  suffering  was  intense  was  most  plainly  evident. 
As  the  young  surgeon  drew  his  needle  thru  the  lip 
stitch  by  stitch  with  an  indifferent  degree  of  skill,  cold 
perspiration  burst  from  the  patient’s  pores,  stood  out  on 
his  countenance  and  thinned  the  blood.  He  looked  grimly 
out  into  the  room  as  he  sat  astride  a  chair,  but  not  a  muscle 
of  his  face  moved;  nor  did  he  utter  a  single  sound  of  pain. 
The  operating  room  was  small,  and  the  patients  were  com¬ 
ing  fast,  so,  after  lingering  a  few  moments  longer,  I  joined 
the  outgoing  throng  and  returned  to  the  Fechten-Saal 
below,  where  the  Mensur  tournament  which  had  begun  at 
about  eight-thirty  continued  until  two  in  the  afternoon.” 

What  must  be  the  effects  of  such  contests  upon  the  youth 
who  take  part  in  them?  To  what  extent  do  these  frays 
deliberately  sought  and  entered  into,  dull  the  senses  and 
render  the  participants  indifferent  to  human  suffering  in 
themselves  as  well  as  in  others?  The  Mensur  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  brutalizing  activities  ever  devised  by  a 
nation  but  it  shuts  out  of  student  life  wholesome  sports. 
Some  corporations  do  encourage  other  sports,  but  this  is 
rare,  altho  on  the  increase.  In  the  eyes  of  the  corporation 
student,  however,  the  exertions  incident  to  the  ordinary 
English  and  American  sports  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
dignity  of  a  gentleman.  To  drink,  to  fence,  to  insult  those 
he  has  willfully  chosen  to  regard  as  enemies,  and  to  avenge 
insults,  this  is  the  hfe  of  a  gentleman. 

In  this  as  in  all  brutaUzing  processes,  the  victim  not 
only  loses  his  fine  sensitiveness,  but  having  lost  his  sensi¬ 
tiveness  he  confuses  values  and  fails*  to  distinguish  sub¬ 
stance  from  form: 

“Why  do  you  not  play  football?”  I  asked  one  of  my 
German  comrades  at  a  Mensur. 

“Football  is  so  roh  (barbarous),”  was  the  immediate 
reply. 

Ridiculous  as  this  answer  may  seem  to  one  who  does  not 
appreciate  the  corporation  student’s  point  of  view,  to  the 
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one  who  gave  it  the  explanation  was  complete  and  final. 
At  no  point  thruout  any  Mensur  I  ever  witnessed  did  those 
taking  part  forget  they  were  gentlemen.  The  forms  of 
courtesy  were  as  carefully  observed  as  at  a  full  dress  ball. 
Thruout  the  frays  the  politest  word  in  the  German  lan¬ 
guage,  Bitte!  is  constantly  recurring.  Never  once  did  I 
hear  the  profane  and  questionable  language  which  charac¬ 
terizes  so  many  an  American  football  game.  But  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  reflection  will  show  that  all  these  boasted  superior 
merits  concern  the  form,  not  the  substance  of  the  two  ac¬ 
tivities.  No  one  can  deny  that  brutality  enters  into 
football,  but  it  is  clearly  incidental.  The  history  of  Amer¬ 
ican  football  is  marked  by  a  constant  and  increasing  effort 
to  reduce  this  brutality.  In  the  Mensur^  on  the  other 
hand,  the  brutality  is  fundamental,  essential.  To  exclude 
it  or  reduce  it  would  be  to  deprive  the  Mensur  of  that  very 
quality  without  which  it  can  not  achieve  its  ends.  More 
than  this,  football  is  essentially  a  game,  whereas  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  regard  the  Mensur  as  anything  but  a  serious  occu¬ 
pation.  The  actions  of  the  students  attending  or  entering 
into  the  Mensur  seldom  indicate  they  are  having  a  good 
time.  They  seem  to  enter  or  watch  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
Courage,  self-control,  refusal  to  sturender  tho  knowing 
defeat  is  inevitable,  these  are  the  roots  of  manhood,  and 
the  test,  the  school  for  these  is  pain.  The  Mensur  is  a  fest 
of  physical  brutaUty,  of  voluntarily  inflicted,  and  volun¬ 
tarily  endured  physical  torture.  The  avowed  aim,  as 
stated  above,  is  moral  courage.  The  type  of  courage 
actually  developed  is  debased,  immoral,  and  anti-social. 
The  anti-social  effects  are  seen  within  the  university  com¬ 
munity  itself,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  entire  student 
population  is  spht  up  by  the  corporations  into  small  hostile 
camps,  which  pass  on  from  one  generation  to  another 
traditional  hatreds  and  cravings  for  satisfaction.  So  true 
is  this  that,  at  the  anniversary  celebration  of  the  University 
of  Berlin,  professors  and  Alte  Herren,  who  during  their 
university  days  had  belonged  to  corporations,  refused  to 
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sing  when  those  belonging  to  some  traditionally  hostile 
corporation  sang. 

In  depicting  the  brutalizing  aspects  of  the  university 
ideal  as  revealed  in^tudent  life  little  has  been  said  regard¬ 
ing  the  paradox.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  paradox 
was  self  evident.  In  her  scientific  conceptions,  achieve¬ 
ments  and  ideals,  in  her  university,  municipal,  and  national 
methods  and  policies,  in  her  modes  of  warfare  and  engines 
of  war,  Germany  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  progress.  But  when  the  social  motives  and  ideals 
inspiring  these  policies,  and  methods,  and  achievements, 
are  sought,  and  when  they  are  measured  by  the  social 
standards  of  the  present  generation,  they  are  found  to  be 
primitive  and  barbarous.  Not  in  the  calumnies  circulated 
by  a  credulous  or  at  least  an  uncritical  press,  but  rather  in 
Germany’s  attitude  toward,  and  in  her  obtuse  violation  of 
the  loftiest  social  ideal  of  the  twentieth  century,  lies  the 
evidence  against  her.  Thruout  her  victorious  pursuit  of 
the  highest  honors  in  the  realms  of  esthetics,  theology, 
philosophy,  and  science,  and  education  she  has  kept  apart 
her  social  and  her  intellectual  conceptions.  As  a  nation 
she  has  fostered  science,  the  force  that  has  gradually  lifted 
Christendom  out  of  medievalism  and  its  accompanying 
political  and  social  abuses.  But  she  has  brutalized  the 
men  and  the  nation  she  has  bred  to  handle  and  direct  this 
force.  To  know  and  appreciate  the  finest  in  music,  philoso¬ 
phy,  literature,  and  science,  to  acquire  the  ability  to  steep 
oneself  in  beer,  to  learn  to  go  cheerfully  into  a  bloodfest  of 
swinish  brutality,  this  is  the  ideal,  as  paradoxical  as  it  is 
debased,  which  for  generations  has  dominated  and  which 
still  dominates  in  what  is  the  most  formative  period  of  their 
fives,  a  large  portion  of  those  whom  the  German  educa¬ 
tional  system  selects  to  become  her  military  leaders,  her 
scientists,  her  scholars,  and  her  teachers. 

In  a  state  famous  thruout  the  world  for  its  rigid  enforce¬ 
ment  of  law  the  practises  growing  out  of  this  ideal  still 
continue  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  been  declared 
unlawful.  This  continuance  can  be  explained  on  no  other 
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grounds  than  the  two  already  presented:  first,  that  these 
practises  are  in  harmony  with  the  ideals  of  a  privileged 
class  which  lives  outside  the  pale  of  the  law;  second,  that 
they  are  regarded  by  this  class  as  in  some  way  serving  the 
ends  of  the  state. 

The  very  character  of  the  ideal'  results  in  attracting  to 
it  in  the  land  where  it  is  tolerated  and  defended,  the  more 
aggressive  and  consequently  the  more  potentially  influen¬ 
tial  spirits.  It  is  presented  to  the  youth  by  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  of  his  peers  as  a  distinctly  national  ideal,  surrounded 
with  romantic  traditions,  and  steeped  in  the  sentiment  of 
the  centuries.  In  it  he  seems  to  behold  in  epitome  the 
great  moral  and  social  ideal  and  standards  of  his  father- 
land.  It  is  offered  to  him  at  a  time  when  his  whole  ado¬ 
lescent  nature  craves  just  such  an  ideal,  an  ideal  embodying 
a  great  social  and  a  great  national  purpose.  It  brings 
with  it  the  opportunity  for  cultivating  and  for  public 
testing  and  display  of  the  qualities  of  manhood  set  up  by 
his  group.  What  wonder  then  that  it  becomes  almost 
irresistible,  and  that  once  accepted,  it  renders  those  trained 
according  to  it  incapable  of  understanding  the  picture 
they  present  to  those  nations  of  the  world  which  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  open  their  doors  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  to 
the  world-wide  trend  of  democracy  and  humanity. 

From  many  utterances  that  have  appeared  in  the  public 
press  of  late  it  would  appear  that  Germany  is  sincerely 
as  much  at  loss  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  toward  her,  as  these  same  nations  are  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  attitude  of  Germany  toward  the  situation 
which  they  charge  her  with  having  created.  Many  attempted 
explanations  have  been  given,  ethnic,  economic,  historical, 
and  political.  Each  and  all  of  these  must  be  taken  into 
account.  But  those  who  would  discover  the  basic  cause 
of  the  enigma  which  Germany  appears  to  foreign  eyes, 
and  which  she  is  bound  to  appear  sooner  or  later  to  many 
of  her  own  citizens,  must  look  to  the  paradoxical  ideal 
which  still  holds  the  balance  of  power  over  every  aspect 
of  her  national  fife.  It  is  only  thru  recognizing  and  ap- 
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predating  the  paradox  of  this  ideal  that  Germany’s  posi¬ 
tion  will  become  intelligible  to  herself  as  well  as  to  out¬ 
siders.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  entire  German 
nation  is  blind  to  the  real  character  of  this  ideal.  On  the 
contrary,  there  have  long  been  at  work  social  forces  and 
political  and  student  associations  definitely  and  coura¬ 
geously  opposing  it.  The  present  war  represents,  not  only 
outside  Germany  but  within  Germany  itself,  a  conflict 
between  this  paradoxical  ideal  and  an  ideal  consistent 
with  the  social  progress  and  social  ideals  of  the  twentieth 
century.  To  condemn  the  old  and  still  entrenched  ideal 
is  not  to  condemn  the  people  maintaining  it.  False  and 
invidious  as  it  is,  it  is  at  its  worst  the  mistaken  ideal  of  a 
gifted  and  noble  people. 
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VI 

THE  TEACHER-MOTHER  QUESTION  IN  NEW  YORK 

[On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  questions  involved,  the  Educationai. 
Review  prints  in  full  the  decision  of  Commissioner  Finley  on  the  so-called 
Teacher-Mother  question  which  has  arisen  in  the  New  York  City  Schools.] 

Alfred  J.  Talley,  Attor¬ 
ney  for  Appellant  (Denis 
R.  O’Brien,  of  Counsel) 
Frank  L.  Polk,  Corpora¬ 
tion  Counsel,  Attorney  ■ 
for  Respondent  (Charles 
McIntyre,  of  Counsel) 

The  Appellant,  Bridget  C.  Peixotto,  was  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  a  period  of 
nearly  eighteen  years.  In  February,  1913,  she  held  the 
position  of  teacher  in  charge  of  Public  School  No.  14,  Bor¬ 
ough  of  the  Bronx,  which  position  she  had  held  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  On  February  3,  1913,  the  appellant  left  her 
position  and  notified  her  immediate  superior  of  her  ab¬ 
sence,  stating  that  the  cause  thereof  was  some  affection  of 
her  ears  and  nose  and  submitted,  with  this  notification,  a 
physician’s  certificate  describing  her  condition.  It  appears 
to  have  been  sufficiently  established  by  the  evidence  that 
she  was  ill  from  the  causes  specified  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  her  absence  from  her  duties,  and  she  testifies  that 
she  was  under  medical  attention  from  such  time  until 
April  22,  1913,  when  she  was  suspended  from  her  position. 

The  appellant  was  married  in  February,  1912.  When 
she  left  her  position  in  February,  1913,  she  was  pregnant. 
She  gave  birth  to  a  child  on  April  7,  1913.  She  was  sus¬ 
pended  from  her  position  on  April  22,  by  District  Superin¬ 
tendent  Taylor,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  City  Super¬ 
intendent  “and  in  accordance  with  Section  39,  Par.  18,  of 
the  by-laws  of  the  board  of  education.’’  A  notice  of  such 
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suspension  was  submitted  to  the  board  of  education  in 
which  charges  of  “neglect  of  duty”  were  preferred  against 
the  appellant  and  the  reason  for  the  supension  was  stated 
to  be  “the  continuous  absence  of  Mrs.  Peixotto  from  duty 
since  February  3,  1913,  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  a  child.” 
At  the  same  time  the  appellant  was  notified  of  her  suspen¬ 
sion  by  the  district  superintendent  and  in  the  letter  to 
her  he  stated  that  he  had  preferred  charges  against  her 
to  the  board  of  education  for  “neglect  of  duty.”  Subse¬ 
quently  on  May  6,  1913,  charges  of  neglect  of  duty  were 
preferred  against  the  appellant  to  the  board  of  education 
in  which  it  was  stated: 

“The  specifications  of  said  charges  are  as  follows:  That 
she  has  been  absent  from  duty  without  leave  since  on  or 
about  February  3,  1913.” 

Such  charges  were  referred  by  the  board  to  its  committee 
on  elementary  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  practise  in 
such  cases.  A  copy  of  the  charges  was  served  upon  the 
appellant  on  May  8,  1913,  and  she  was  notified  to  appear 
before  the  committee  to  answer  such  charges  on  May  27, 
1913.  The  hearing  was  postponed  to  June  10,  1913,  when 
the  committee  met  and  testimony  was  received  in  support 
and  defense  of  such  charges.  Such  committee  submitted 
a  report  to  the  board  on  June  25,  1913,  in  which  it  stated 
that  Mrs.  Peixotto  was  guilty  of  the  charges  of  neglect 
of  duty  and  recommended  that  she  be  dismist  from  the 
service  of  the  board.  The  board  considered  such  report 
and  at  a  meeting  held  October  8,  1913,  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  sustaining  the  suspension  of  the  appellant,  confirming 
the  action  of  its  committee  on  elementary  schools,  finding 
the  appellant  guilty  of  the  charges  of  neglect  of  duty  pre¬ 
ferred  against  her  by  the  district  superintendent,  and  dis¬ 
missing  her  from  the  service  of  the  board.  This  appeal  is 
brought  from  such  resolution.  The  petition  on  appeal 
was  filed  in  this  Department  October  31,  1914. 

There  is  some  confusion  or  conflict  as  to  the  grounds  re- 
hed  upon  by  the  board  in  dismissing  the  appellant,  caused  by 
a  difference  in  the  language  used  by  the  district  superin- 
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tendent  in  the  specifications  of  the  charges  against  her  in 
the  statements  submitted  to  the  board  on  April  22  and  May 
8.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  appellant  was  cited  to 
defend  charges  of  being  “absent  from  duty  without  leave 
since  on  or  about  February  3,  1913.”  She  was  tried  on 
such  charges  and  found  guilty  of  “neglect  of  duty”  and 
was  dismist  from  the  service  for  such  cause.  The  evidence 
adduced  upon  the  hearing  of  the  charges  tended  to  show 
that  the  illness  of  which  she  complained  when  her  absence 
from  duty  commenced  was  sufficient  to  justify  her  absence, 
and  taken  by  itself  would  have  constituted,  under  the  prac¬ 
tise  in  similar  cases,  a  valid  defense  to  the  charge  of  absence 
from  duty  without  leave. 

The  appellant  when  she  notified  her  superior  officer  of 
the  cause  of  her  absence  relied  upon  her  illness  and  made 
no  mention  of  her  approaching  motherhood.  For  some 
reason  which  does  not  appear  in  the  papers  in  the  case  she 
did  not  disclose  to  the  board  of  education  that  she  was 
pregnant.  However  reprehensible  may  have  been  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  appellant  in  concealing  the  fact  that  her  ab¬ 
sence  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  birth  to  her  child,  it  is 
not  a  subject  for  consideration  on  this  appeal.  The  ma¬ 
jority  report  of  the  committee  on  elementary  schools  which 
was  accompanied  by  a  recommendation  that  the  appel¬ 
lant  be  dismist  from  the  service,  contained  the  following 
paragraph : 

“In  stating  the  cause  of  her  absence  she  failed  to  state 
the  fact  of  her  pregnancy.  While  the  committee  does 
not  approve  of  this  conduct,  and  in  fact,  condemns  it,  it 
desires  to  base  its  action  not  on  the  ground  of  this  conceal¬ 
ment,  but  wishes  the  question  at  issue  to  be  fairly  and 
squarely  met,  and  to  present  to  this  board,  whether  under 
the  circumstances  (aside  from  the  concealment  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  birth)  this  teacher,  and  all  others  similarly  situa¬ 
ted,  should  be  retained  in  the  service.” 

This  statement,  subsequently  approved  by  the  board, 
presents  clearly  enough  the  sole  issue  in  the  controversy. 
The  appellant  was  absent  from  her  position  because  of 
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pregnancy  and  the  birth  of  her  child.  Such  absence  was 
the  basis  of  the  charges  against  her.  She  was  found  guilty 
of  “neglect  of  duty”  and  dismist  from  the  service.  Such 
neglect  of  duty  therefore  consists  of  her  absence  from  her 
school  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  a  child,  and  she  was  dis¬ 
mist  for  such  cause.  It  must  be  determined  on  this  appeal 
whether  the  continued  absence  from  school  of  a  married 
woman  teacher,  occasioned  by  pregnancy  and  maternity, 
justifies  the  dismissal  of  such  teacher  on  the  ground  of 
neglect  of  duty. 

The  charter  of  the  City  of  New  York  prescribes  the 
grounds  for  dismissal  of  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  city.  Section  1093  of  the  charter  provides  that: 

“A  district  superintendent  may  prefer  charges  to  the 
board  of  education  against  a  principal,  a  branch  principal, 
a  director,  a  head  of  department,  or  any  other  officer  ex¬ 
ercising  supervising  powers  in  the  school  under  their  charge, 
or  against  a  teacher  in  any  of  the  schools  under  their  charge, 
for  gross  misconduct,  insubordination,  neglect  of  duty  or 
general  inefficiency.” 

The  charges  preferred  against  the  appellant  fall  under 
none  of  these  specific  causes  for  dismissal  except  that  of 
neglect  of  duty.  No  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
misconduct  or  inefficiency  of  the  appellant,  nor  is  it  any¬ 
where  indicated  that  she  was  guilty  of  insubordination. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  dismissal  of  a  teacher  may  not  be 
based  upon  any  other  causes  than  those  specified  in  the  above 
section  of  the  charter.  It  is  obvious  that  unless  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  married  woman  teacher  on  account  of  maternity 
constitutes  “neglect  of  duty”  the  appellant  was  not  legally 
dismist. 

The  corporation  counsel  ably  contends  that  no  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to  the  appellant  and  that  therefore 
her  absence  was  without  legal  authority  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause  thereof,  and  since  she  was  not  in  at¬ 
tendance  upon  her  duties  as  a  teacher  she  was  guilty  of 
neglect  of  duty.  This  contention  is  based  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  every  absence  without  leave  is  unauthor- 
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ized,  and  that  if  an  absence  is  not  subsequently  ex¬ 
cused  it  is  a  neglect  of  duty  for  which  a  teacher  may 
be  dismist.  The  by-laws  of  the  board  of  education  pro¬ 
vide  for  leave  of  absence  for  a  teacher  in  certain  specified 
cases,  and  authorize  excuses  of  absence,  with  pay,  when 
such  absence  is  for  “(a)  serious  personal  illness;  (6)  death 
in  the  teacher’s  immediate  family;  (c)  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  a  court;  (d)  quarantine  established  by 
the  board  of  health.”  (See  By-laws,  Sec.  44,  Subd.  5.) 
It  is  further  provided  that  absence  from  duty  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  without  pay,  without  any  restriction  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  absence,  except  in  case  of  absence  to  advocate  or 
oppose  legislation  or  other  measures  or  propositions  affect¬ 
ing  the  public  schools,  which  is  only  allowable  by  express 
permission  of  the  board  or  its  president.  (See  By-laws, 
Sec.  44,  Subd.  3,  4.)  The  practise  has  been  to  require 
a  teacher  to  apply  for  an  excuse  of  absence  after  the  teacher 
has  returned  to  her  school.  The  by-laws  require  only 
notification  of  absence;  they  do  not  require  permission  to 
be  absent  in  any  of  the  cases  above  referred  to,  but  if  the 
absence  is  an  excusable  one,  under  the  practise  of  the 
board  it  is  not  deemed  neglect  of  duty  justifying  dismissal. 

The  determination  of  whether  an  unexcused  absence  is 
neglect  of  duty  lies  primarily  with  the  board  of  education, 
and  if  there  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  exercise  of  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  board  in  disposing  of  such  question  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  ought  not  to  interfere.  Apart 
from  the  general  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner 
in  educational  matters  conferred  by  Section  880  of  the 
Education  Taw,  it  is  expressly  provided  by  Section  1093 
of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter,  authorizing  dismissal  of 
a  teacher  for  neglect  of  duty,  that  the  decision  of  the  board 
in  proceedings  for  such  dismissal  is  subject  to  review  by 
the  Commissioner.  If  upon  an  appeal  to  the  Commissioner 
from  a  dismissal  of  a  teacher  for  absence  from  duty,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  such  absence  was  for  a  cause  which  fairly  called 
for  granting  an  excuse,  such  absence  was  not  neglect  of 
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duty,  and  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  the  Commissioner 
to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  board. 

The  statute  relating  to  dismissal  of  teachers  does  not 
indicate  that  the  absence  of  a  married  woman  teacher  for 
the  purpose  of  bearing  a  child,  constitutes  a  cause  for  dis¬ 
missal.  The  board  of  education  has  not  by  any  rule  or 
by-law,  adopted  in  pursuance  of  statute,  attempted  to 
classify  absences  from  duty  because  of  child-birth  as  in¬ 
excusable  or  as  requiring  special  disciplinary  considera¬ 
tion  or  treatment.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  Section  1088 
of  the  charter,  pertaining  to  leave  of  absence  and  excuse  of 
absence,  would  justify  a  reasonable  rule  regulating  the 
duration  and  effect  of  absences  of  married  women  teachers 
for  the  purpose  of  child-birth.  The  lack  of  statute  or  rule 
upon  the  subject  leaves  for  determination  the  question 
as  to  whether  such  absences  may  reasonably  be  excused 
under  existing  by-laws,  and  as  to  whether,  if  unexcused, 
they  constitute  neglect  of  duty. 

As  asserted  by  the  counsel  for  the  board,  it  may  be 
that  absence  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  a  child  is  not  ab¬ 
sence  for  “serious  personal  illness,”  within  Section  44, 
Subd.  5  of  the  By-laws  and  therefore  excusable  “with  pay.” 
But  such  absence  clearly  falls  within  Subdivision  4  of  such 
section  which  authorizes  excuses  of  absences  “without 
pay,”  with  no  restriction  as  to  the  cause  thereof,  except  as 
to  special  absences  described  in  Subdivision  3a. 

The  fact  of  her  absence  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  a 
child  was  deemed  by  the  district  superintendent  as  sufficient 
to  justify  charges  of  neglect  of  duty  against  her.  It  was 
apparently  the  purpose  of  the  board  and  its  officers  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  dismissing  from  the  service  all  married 
women  teachers  who  absented  themselves  from  their  posi¬ 
tions  because  of  child-birth  and  to  classify  such  absences 
as  inexcusable. 

There  is  no  statutory  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  a 
married  woman  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
City  of  New  York  nor,  so  far  as  the  record  shows,  is  there 
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any  by-law  or  regulation  of  the  board  which  forbids  such 
employment. 

As  to  the  continuance  in  the  schools  of  a  teacher  who 
marries  after  entering  the  service,  it  has  been  decided  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  that  marriage  may  not,  in  itself,  be 
made  a  ground  for  dismissal.  In  the  case  of  Murphy  v. 
Board  of  Education,  177  N.  Y.  494,  the  court  held  that  a 
by-law  of  the  board  which  provided  that; 

“Should  a  female  principal,  head  of  department  or 
teacher,  marry,  her  place  shall  thereupon  become  vacant," 
was  void,  because  under  the  charter  a  teacher  could  not  be 
dismist  for  any  other  cause  than  “gross  misconduct,  in¬ 
subordination,  neglect  of  duty  or  general  inefficiency,” 
the  import  of  this  decision  being  that  since  the  marriage 
of  a  woman  teacher  was  not  legally  included  under  any  one 
or  more  of  these  four  specific  and  exclusive  causes  it  could 
not  be  made  a  cause  for  dimissal. 

But  this  appeal  carries  the  question  of  the  status  of  the 
married  women  teachers  in  the  City  of  New  York  one  step 
beyond  this  determination  of  the  court.  Married  women 
teachers  under  the  rules  and  practise  of  the  board  may  be, 
and  are,  employed.  Women  teachers,  under  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  may  not  be  dismist  on  account  of 
marriage  after  entering  the  service.  The  question  now 
asked  is :  May  the  board  dismiss  a  married  woman  teacher 
for  that  which  is  the  lawful,  natural  consequence  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  its  social  sanction?  Such  answer  as  the  highest 
court  gives  to  this  question  on  its  legal  merits,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  dissenting  opinion 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  this  very 
case: 

“Maternity  requiring  occasional  absences  at  periods  of 
child-birth  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  employment  of 
potential  mothers  as  teachers.  If  the  legislature  had  re¬ 
garded  this  consequence  as  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
the  schools,  it  would  certainly  have  guarded  against  it  by 
prohibitory  enactment.  We  find  no  such  prohibition 
in  the  law  or  in  any  duly  authorized  rule  or  regulation  of 
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the  board  of  education  adopted  pursuant  to  law.  *  *  * 

*****  The  reasons  for  and  against  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  young  mothers  as  public  school  teachers,  set 
out  in  this  record  in  the  majority  and  minority  reports  of 
the  committee  on  elementary  schools  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  are  appropriate  for  the  consideration  of  the  law¬ 
making  power,  but  do  not  concern  the  courts.  The  ques¬ 
tion  which  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  in  this  proceeding 
is  whether  the  specific  accusation  upon  which  the  relater 
has  been  dismist  from  her  position,  to  wit,  ‘absence  for 
the  purpose  of  bearing  a  child,’  constituting  the  neglect  of 
duty  within  the  meaning  of  Sec.  1093  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Charter.  I  agree  with  the  learned  judge  who  heard 
the  case  at  Special  Term  (Mr.  Justice  Seabury)  that  it 
does  not.”  See  People  ex  rel.  Peixotto  v.  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  212  N.  Y.  463. 

This  opinion,  concurred  in  by  Justice  Hogan,  serves 
not  only  to  define  clearly  the  issue  before  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  as  stated  above,  but  also  to  give 
advice  of  greatest  weight  and  of  highest  source  as  to  the 
import  of  the  laws  of  the  state  touching  the  merits  of  this 
controversy .  What,  under  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  lay  within  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Education  against  a  review  of  its  action  by  the  courts, 
may,  as  stated  above,  be  reviewed,  upon  appeal,  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  and  must  in  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  be  determined. 

Without  undertaking  to  determine  or  to  define  here 
the  limits  of  the  board’s  discretion  (and  it  is  and  has  been 
the  general  policy  of  this  Department  to  assure  the  widest 
discretion  practicable)  and  without  discussing  here  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  policy  of  employing 
married  teachers  or  estimating  their  relative  efficiency 
(since  such  rehearsal  would  not  touch  directly  the  matter 
at  issue)  I  present  the  conclusion  to  which  I  am  compelled 
after  a  careful  and  thoro  examination  of  all  the  papers  in 
the  case :  That  the  board  should  have  accepted  the  natural 
corollary  of  its  pohcy,  voluntary  or  enforced,  of  employing 
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or  retaining  married  women  teachers,  and  should  have 
given  at  least  as  favorable  consideration  to  an  absence 
for  child-birth  as  is  normally  given  to  absences  asked  for 
reasons  of  personal  convenience,  of  minor  or  grave  illness, 
or  for  purposes  of  study  and  travel  or  of  improving  health. 

The  appellant  absented  herself  by  reason  of  a  neces¬ 
sity  which  should  have  excused  her  had  she  presented  it 
on  filing  the  notification  of  her  absence  (if  excuse  were 
given  for  any  purpose  whatever)  and,  under  the  practise 
of  the  board,  should  at  any  rate  have  procured  her  excuse 
when  she  was  ready  to  return;  for  not  only  was  there  no 
wilful  disregard  of  duty,  except  the  item  which  the  board 
declined  to  make  a  part  of  its  reason  for  dismissal,  but 
there  was  respect  shown  by  the  appellant  for  those  very 
reasons  which  the  majority  in  its  report  urged  against 
the  presence  in  the  school  of  one  approaching  maternity. 

Home  duties  should  doubtless,  in  some  cases,  suggest 
to  the  teacher  her  withdrawal  from  the  school  after  ma¬ 
ternity.  Dismissal  for  “general  inefiiciency”  would  be 
warranted  if  upon  return  a  teacher  was  found  to  be  unable 
after  trial  to  perform  school  duties.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  a  reasonable,  unwilful  absence,  due  to  a 
natural  unavoidable  cause,  could  be  construed  as  neglect 
of  duty;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  an  absence 
for  the  most  highly  creditable  social  reason  should  be  so 
treated. 

As  Commissioner  I  would  give  every  possible  aid  in  my 
power  to  promote  devotion  to  duty,  zealous  service  and 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  state,  to  pre¬ 
vent  neglect  of  duty  and  inefficiency  and  to  eliminate  in¬ 
competence  ;  and  I  attribute  only  such  high  purposes  to  the 
board  of  education  in  its  action  in  this  case.  But  I  am  of 
the  clear  opinion,  which  I  am  obhged  to  follow,  that  these 
ends  and  purposes  will  not  be  served  by  selecting,  or  seem¬ 
ing  to  select,  for  stigma  or  reproach  such  a  reason  for  tem¬ 
porary  absence  from  school  duty  as  is  offered  in  this  case, 
or  inferring  or  seeming  to  infer  inefficiency  from  the  mere 
fact  of  motherhood. 
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If,  as  this  Honorable  Board  appears  to  hold,  married 
women  teachers  should  ipso  facto  end  their  service  upon 
maternity,  this  policy  (which  I  can  not  believe  sound  in 
principle  or  wholesome  in  practise)  can  be  made  possible 
only  thru  legislation  making  it  lawful  to  discharge,  be¬ 
cause  of  marriage,  a  teacher  in  service.  Meanwhile  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  board  to  adopt  a  practise  in  accord  with 
the  clear  intent  of  existing  law  and  in  harmony  with  this 
decision. 

THE  APPEAL  IS  SUSTAINED 
It  is  hereby  ordered: 

That  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  adopted  October  8,  1913,  sustaining 
the  suspension  of  Bridget  C.  Peixotto  as  teacher  in  charge 
of  Public  School  No.  14,  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  in  such 
city,  confirming  the  action  of  its  committee  on  elementary 
schools,  finding  the  said  teacher  guilty  of  the  charge  of 
neglect  of  duty  and  dismissing  her  from  the  service  of  such 
board,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  set  aside  and  the  said 
board  is  directed  to  reinstate  the  said  Bridget  C.  Peixotto 
as  teacher  in  the  public  schools  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

This  decision  must  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  notice  thereof 
be  by  him  given  to  the  appellant  and  respondent,  with 
opportunity  to  examine  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof,  I,  John  H.  Finley,  Commissioner 
of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affix  the  seal  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  at  the  City  of  Albany,  this  eleventh  day  of  January, 

1915- 

John  H.  Finley 

Commissioner  op  Education 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


VII 

DISCUSSIONS 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

PROFESSORS 

Of  late  there  have  been  numerous  indications  that  a 
nation-wide  spirit  of  cooperation  is  developing  among 
American  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Until  practically 
the  beginning  of  this  new  century,  each  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  has  worked  out  its  problem  in  comparative 
isolation.  A  spirit  of  institutional  self-sufficiency  char¬ 
acterized  the  management  of  internal  affairs  and  external 
relations.  To  be  sure,  a  considerable  similarity  existed 
among  the  more  prominent  institutions;  but  this  was  not 
the  product  of  joint  effort.  It  was  the  result  of  tradition 
and  the  prese’nce  of  a  common  problem,  together  with  the 
suggestive  force  of  successful  example.  When  confronted 
with  problems  of  special  difficulty,  college  presidents  and 
committees  of  the  faculty  or  board  of  trustees  had  studied 
the  experience  of  other  institutions.  But  such  exchanges 
of  academic  ideas  and  practises  were  merely  occasional. 
They  lacked  the  continuity  necessary  for  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  cooperation  in  the  matter  of  solving  common  uni¬ 
versity  problems.  Fortunately  the  situation  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  organized  cooperation  is  now  greatly  changed. 

Within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  there  have  been  two 
movements  which  have  contributed  to  bring  the  communal 
mind  of  the  universities  and  colleges  to  bear  upon  the 
problems  of  higher  education.  The  first  was  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  local  associations  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools, 
a  step  which  culminated  in  the  large  national  work  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  other  systems 
of  cooperation  suggested  by  it.  The  second  was  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  which 
was  followed  by  similar  organizations  of  state,  urban, 
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and  other  higher  schools.  For  the  most  part,  both  of 
these  movements  have  dealt  with  university  policy  with 
the  special  emphasis  of  the  administrative  viewpoint. 
University  men,  actively  engaged  in  research,  teaching, 
and  applied  science,  have  not  been  associated  in  any  national 
organization  expressive  of  their  particular  interest  in  the 
university  problem  as  a  whole.  It  is  altogether  natural 
that  a  group  of  such  central  importance  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  should  sooner  or  later  organize  for  the  better  study 
of  its  own  problems.  The  movement  for  cooperation 
among  universities  and  university  men  would  be  incomplete 
without  such  a  society.  It  is  now  provided.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  University  Professors  was  formally  in¬ 
stituted  in  New  York  City,  January  i  and  2. 

The  genesis  of  a  new  and  significant  society  is  interesting 
both  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public.  For  a  consider¬ 
able  period  of  time  there  has  been  developing  among  schol¬ 
ars  an  increased  concern  for  the  efficiency  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  and  teaching.  On  the  positive  side,  it  expresses  itself 
in  the  encouragement  of  research,  the  improvement  of 
class  teaching,  the  development  of  more  practical  training 
in  the  professional  schools,  the  further  revision  of  entrance 
requirements  and  college  courses,  the  shortening  of  the 
years  of  study  for  the  talented,  and  in  other  kindred  lines 
of  activity.  On  the  negative  side,  it  voices  itself  in  a  jeal¬ 
ous  regard  for  the  right  and  the  responsibility  of  freedom 
in  thought  and  teaching,  in  the  increase  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  consideration  among  university  teachers, 
administrators  and  trustees,  in  the  protection  of  the  schol¬ 
ar’s  time  and  energy  from  the  encroachments  of  merely 
routine  tasks,  and  in  similar  efforts  to  save  the  college 
teacher’s  usefulness.  Together  these  varied  interests  are 
responsible  for  a  new  association  of  college  and  university 
teachers,  one  which  aims  to  do  for  the  profession  of  scholar¬ 
ship  what  the  American  Bar  Association  has  done  for  legal 
practitioners  and  the  American  Medical  Association  for 
physicians  and  surgeons. 

The  new  society  had  its  inception  in  the  active  interest  of 
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a  small  and  eminent  group  of  professors  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  With  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  equal  prominence  at  Columbia  University,  inquiry 
was  made  among  the  leading  faculty  members  of  ten  lead¬ 
ing  universities  as  to  the  belief  in  the  worth  of  an  academic 
association.  The  response  favored  the  project,  and  a  pre¬ 
liminary  meeting  was  called  in  Baltimore  for  the  last  of 
November.  This  conference  was  attended  by  unofficial 
representatives  from  Cornell,  Harvard,  Clark,  Yale,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Wisconsin  Universi¬ 
ties.  It  was  agreed  that  the  chair  should  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  twenty-five  to  prepare  a  plan  of  organization, 
propose  a  constitution,  and  issue  a  call.  The  meeting  was 
called,  invitations  being  issued  to  fifteen  hundred  profes¬ 
sors.  Two  hundred  attended,  and  many  who  were  unable 
to  be  present  exprest  a  favorable  interest  in  the  move¬ 
ment. 

The  work  of  the  assembly  consisted  of  four  definite 
tasks:  (i)  To  discuss  the  worth  of  the  project  and  to  de¬ 
cide  definitely  whether  or  not  organization  was  advisable. 
(2)  To  adopt  a  constitution.  (3)  To  elect  officers.  And 
(4)  to  discuss  questions  of  policy. 

The  most  interesting  and  important  labor  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  that  of  adopting  a  constitution,  for  here  were  made 
the  most  important  decisions  as  to  purpose,  membership, 
and  policy.  The  opening  address  of  the  first  session  was 
given  by  Professor  John  Dewey,  who  outlined  the  need  of 
an  association,  indicated  the  scope  of  its  activities,  and  out¬ 
lined  some  of  the  important  principles  which  should  gov¬ 
ern  its  conduct.  This  introductory  statement  seemed  to 
cover  the  thought  of  most  of  those  present,  inasmuch  as 
the  succeeding  speakers  merely  discust  particular  points 
of  accord  or  caution  by  way  of  supplementing  the  main  dis¬ 
cussion.  A  motion  to  form  an  association  was  carried 
unanimously,  and  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  adoption 
of  the  specific  provisions  of  the  constitution.  Professor 
Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Committee  on  Organization,  gave  the  general 
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view  of  those  who  had  prepared  the  provisional  draft, 
indicating  the  points  upon  which  the  committee  was  un¬ 
certain  or  divided.  At  various  times  during  the  discussion, 
the  tabulated  replies  to  the  inquiries  of  the  committee 
were  cited  to  suggest  the  attitude  of  those  who  were  unable 
to  attend.  The  constitution  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole 
in  provisional  form.  Professor  John  Dewey  was  elected 
first  president,  and  the  executive  council  was  authorized 
to  appoint  a  secretary.  On  the  report  of  a  nominating 
committee,  a  council  of  thirty  members,  representative 
of  the  various  subjects  and  institutions,  was  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution,  which  provoked  the 
most  debate,  were  those  bearing  on  membership.  Admin¬ 
istrative  officers  not  giving  a  substantial  amount  of  time 
to  research  or  teaching  were  declared  ineligible.  There 
were  some  who  felt  it  would  be  a  definite  loss  to  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  association  if  the  administrative  point  of 
view  was  not  officially  represented  in  the  membership. 
But  a  considerable  majority  held  the  opinion  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  point  of  view  was  amply  provided  for  in  other 
existing  associations  of  universities,  precisely  as  the  special 
point  of  view  of  research  was  cared  for  in  existing  scientific 
bodies,  and  that  the  special  competency  of  the  new  asso¬ 
ciation  lay  in  its  capacity  for  discussing  university  problems 
from  the  standpoint  of  teaching  as  a  homogeneous  group. 

In  similar  spirit  the  meeting  refused  to  restrict  member¬ 
ship  to  those  of  marked  scientific  attainment  or  of  pro¬ 
fessorial  rank.  Likewise  it  placed  eligibility  upon  an  indi¬ 
vidual  basis,  refusing  to  identify  eligibility  with  member¬ 
ship  in  particular  universities  or  learned  societies.  Thus  all 
teachers  in  colleges,  graduate  schools,  and  professional 
departments  are  made  eligible,  provided  they  have  had  suffi¬ 
cient  experience  in  university  teaching  to  be  appreciative 
of  its  problems  and  contributive  to  their  solution.  Ten 
years  of  experience  in  institutions  of  higher  education  is 
the  sole  standard  of  eligibility.  Thus  the  society  is  privi¬ 
leged  to  choose  its  members  on  direct  judgments  of  the  in- 
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dividual’s  professional  and  personal  worth.  Inasmuch  as 
the  association  had  exprest  its  interest  in  the  whole  educa¬ 
tive  work  of  the  university,  it  felt  that  useful  participation 
in  college  teaching  for  an  adequate  period  of  time  was  the 
most  democratic  basis  for  eligibility. 

Apart  from  declaring  its  interest  in  the  whole  problem  of 
higher  education,  the  association  did  not  go  on  record  as 
to  the  policies  it  wishes  to  pmsue.  The  discussion  of  pohcy 
did  not  go  beyond  the  suggestion  of  questions  which  might 
be  considered  in  the  future.  The  members  seemed  con¬ 
tent  to  let  the  future  determine  their  attitude.  The  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  following  year  was  left  to  the  executive  coun¬ 
cil,  and  such  problems  as  had  been  suggested  for  considera¬ 
tion  were  referred  to  the  same  body.  Among  these  were 
the  questions  of  academic  freedom,  the  appointment  and 
promotion  of  professors,  and  the  relation  of  educational 
foundations  to  individual  colleges. 

If  one  might  judge  from  the  tenor  of  the  various  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  constitution  and  from  the  debates  and  votes 
of  the  assembly,  the  new  association  has  been  organized 
upon  a  broad  basis  that  insures  valuable  service  to  higher 
education  in  America.  From  now  on  the  professor  is  to  be 
heard  in  matters  of  wide-spread  university  policy.  The 
new  organization  gives  full  recognition  to  every  phase  of 
higher  teaching,  whether  in  the  college,  professional  school, 
or  graduate  department.  Notwithstanding  the  supreme 
position  usually  given  to  research  in  academic  circles,  the 
association  apparently  desired  to  give  an  equal  rank  to  that 
scholarship  which  functions  in  collegiate  and  professional 
instruction.  An  attempt  to  obtain  incidental  but  specific 
recognition  of  the  work  of  university  men  in  public  service 
was  unsuccessful.  A  motion  to  list  public  service  with 
research  and  instruction  was  made,  but  the  house  without 
debate,  chose  to  describe  the  prevalent  types  of  university 
work  in  traditional  language,  leaving  the  new  issue  in  abey¬ 
ance. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the  Association  of  Uni¬ 
versity  professors  will  offer  much  assistance  in  the  solution 
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of  university  problems.  Doubtless  the  mere  existence  of  a 
professional  body  with  a  membership  of  high  repute  will 
aid  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  better  aca¬ 
demic  standards.  Such  an  association  will  carry  weight 
where  educational  foundations,  boards  of  trustees,  and 
even  administrators  are  subject  to  skepticism,  if  not  suspi¬ 
cion.  To  its  members  the  organization  will  offer  something 
of  the  stimulus  necessary  to  develop  that  vigorous  inter¬ 
est  in  general  university  problems  which  is  a  requisite  to 
any  effective  distribution  of  responsibility  among  uni¬ 
versity  men. 

Henry  Suzzallo 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD 

The  first  comprehensive  report  of  the  General  Education 
Board,  covering  the  twelve  years  of  its  activity  from  its 
foundation  in  1902  to  July,  1914,  has  been  issued  in  a  volume 
of  240  pages  with  numerous  illustrations  and  maps.  The 
Board  has  made  annual  reports  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  which  have  been  included  in  the  reports  of  that 
Department,  but  no  general  survey  of  the  work  of  the  Board 
in  its  intentions  and  results  has  until  now  been  made  pub¬ 
lic.  The  volume  contains  a  history  of  the  Board,  with  a 
detailed  account  of  its  resources  and  expenditures ;  a  chapter 
on  farm  demonstrations,  which  have  played  an  important 
part  in  its  activities;  and  various  chapters  on  those  forms 
of  education  in  the  United  States  that  have  been  given 
financial  support,  with  a  full  discussion  of  the  raison  d’Stre 
of  the  benefactions.  The  whole  is  in  the  end  not  only  the 
careful  and  consistent  account  of  the  control  of  a  vast 
fund  donated  from  private  sources  for  the  public  welfare, 
but  it  is  an  educational  document  of  permanent  value  for 
the  light  that  it  sheds  upon  those  phases  of  education  that 
it  has  made  it  its  mission  accurately  to  estimate  as  integral 
parts  in  the  development  of  a  national  intelligence  and  by 
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so  doing  upon  the  whole  complicated  problem  of  education 
in  the  United  States. 

The  incorporation  of  the  General  Education  Board  by 
Act  of  Congress  took  place,  as  will  be  remembered,  in  1903. 
The  charter  stated  as  the  general  object  of  the  corporation 
“the  promotion  of  education  within  the  United  States  of 
America,  without  distinction  of  race,  sex,  or  creed.”  This 
broad,  general  object  was  further  specifically  stated  to  in¬ 
clude  the  power  to  establish  and  endow  schools  of  any  grade 
or  kind,  as  well  as  higher  institutions  of  learning ;  to  cooperate 
with  bodies  engaged  in  educational  work;  to  collect  educa¬ 
tional  statistics  and  information;  to  publish  and  distribute 
documents;  “and  in  general  to  do  and  perform  all  things 
necessary  or  convenient  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects 
of  the  corporation.”  As  the  report  points  out,  the  entire 
field  of  education  in  the  United  States,  and  using  the  word 
“  education  ”  in  its  broadest  significance,  is  open  to  the  Board 
under  the  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  its  charter.  It 
can  use  its  resources,  as  it  has  done,  in  supplementing  the 
income  of  established  institutions;  it  can  cooperate  alike 
with  public  authorities  and  with  private  organizations;  it 
can  undertake  educational  experiments  along  any  line  and 
at  any  level;  and  it  can  conduct  educational  research  and 
disseminate  reports  and  data — a  field  of  operation  prac¬ 
tically  unbounded  in  its  extent,  and  a  function,  if  wisely 
exercised,  almost  incalculable  in  the  possibility  of  benefits 
conferred. 

The  first  permanent  endowment  to  the  Board  was  received 
from  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  1905  and  amounted  to  $10,000,000. 
In  1907,  a  further  gift  of  $32,000,000  was  made,  one-third 
to  be  added  to  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  Board, 
two-thirds  to  be  applied  to  specific  objects  within  the  cor¬ 
porate  purposes  of  the  Board,  and  the  remainder  not  so 
designated  to  be  ultimately  added  to  the  endowment. 
Out  of  the  sum  thus  subject  to  distribution  and  its  accrued 
income  the  University  of  Chicago  received  $13,554,343^ 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  $10,267,022 
and  the  General  Education  Board  $1,239,830.  In  1909, 
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$10,000,000  more  was  given  to  the  Board,  which  at  the  same 
time  was  authorized  to  distribute  the  entire  principal  sum 
or  any  part  of  it  at  its  discretion,  and  it  was  released  from 
the  obligation  of  holding  its  gifts  in  perpetuity.  Besides 
the  sums  thus  contributed  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  the  Board 
received,  in  1905,  $200,000  from  Anna  T.  Jeanes  for  the 
“assistance  of  the  Negro  rural  schools  in  the  south.”  At 
the  present  time  the  Board’s  resources  are  valued  at  $33,- 
939,156,  of  which  $30,918,063  is  general  endowment  and 
$3,021,093  reserve  fund.  The  gross  income  for  the  year 
1913-14  was  $2,426,311.  The  appropriations  of  the  Board 
up  to  June  30,  1914,  for  all  purposes  have  been  $15,894,355. 
In  addition  to  the  above  sums  contributed  to  permanent 
endowment,  and  pending  the  incorporation  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  gave  in  1902,  $1,000,000  to  the  Board, 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  principal  should  be  used  in  the 
southern  states  during  a  period  of  ten  years. 

The  activities  of  the  General  Education  Board  have 
been  exercised  in  two  principal  directions:  In  education  in 
the  south,  and  in  higher  education  in  the  whole  United 
States. 

In  the  southern  states  much  valuable  and  important  work 
had  aheady  been  done  toward  the  betterment  of  educa¬ 
tional  conditions  by  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  the 
Slater  Fund,  and  the  Southern  Education  Board,  before 
the  General  Education  Board  entered  the  field.  The 
Peabody  Fund  was  designed  for  the  promotion  of  popular 
education  in  the  south  thru  cooperation  with  state  and  local 
officials.  It  aided  in  this  way  in  the  establishment  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  in  the  development  of  state  normal  schools, 
in  the  support  of  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Institutes  and 
other  schools  for  negroes,  and  finally  contributed  the  bulk 
of  its  capital  to  the  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
at  Nashville.  The  purpose  of  the  Slater  Fund  was  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  educational  facilities  for  the  negro,  which  has 
been  carried  out  particularly  along  the  lines  of  vocational 
training.  More  recently  it  has  concentrated  its  attention. 
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like  the  Southern  Education  Board,  on  the  rural  schools  of 
the  south. 

The  General  Education  Board  attacked  this  whole  prob¬ 
lem  at  a  somewhat  different  angle.  Its  first  move  was  to 
acquire  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the 
southern  states.  It  soon  became  clear,  says  the  report, 
that  before  a  system  of  public  schools  could  be  estabUshed 
and  maintained  better  economic  conditions  must  prevail. 
Under  the  circumstances  at  hand  the  entire  educational 
organization  was  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory.  A  well 
organized  state  educational  system  even  a  decade  ago  did 
not  exist  in  any  southern  state.  These  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  the  report  points  out,  were  not  primarily  due  to  any 
lack  of  interest  in  popular  education,  but  were  mainly  the 
result  of  rural  poverty,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
resources  of  the  soil  were  ample  and  the  climate  was  favor¬ 
able  to  general  rural  prosperity.  The  obvious  trouble  was 
that  the  southern  farmer,  in  the  main,  was  wholly  ignorant 
of  intelligent  farming,  and  until  these  conditions  could  be 
improved  and  the  available  resources  of  the  people  could  be 
greatly  enlarged  no  adequate  school  system  could  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  taxation;  the  Board  wisely  recognizing  the  fact 
that  a  system  of  public  schools  developed  by  private  gifts 
would  be  a  positive  disservice  to  the  community,  and  that 
to  fulfil  its  purpose  the  public  school  must  inevitably  repre¬ 
sent  community  ideals,  community  initiative  and  community 
support.  The  Board  acting  on  this  basis  decided  to  under¬ 
take  the  agricultural  education  of  the  farmer  on  the  soil, 
on  the  theory  that  if  he  could  be  substantially  helped  to  a 
better  condition  of  economic  result,  he  would  gladly  support 
better  schools.  The  whole  vastly  important  work  of  farm 
demonstrations  was  accordingly  begun,  and  under  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  General  Education  Board  with  the 
General  Government,  there  was  brought  about  an  immediate 
and  rapid  expansion  of  the  movement  in  every  direction. 
The  report  contains  a  detailed  description  of  this  work  as 
it  has  actually  been  carried  out  in  the  various  states.  From 
1903  to  1914  the  Board  expended  in  farm  demonstra- 
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tions  $925,750.  The  results  have  been  plainly  not  only 
better  agricultural  conditions  and  increased  financial  profit, 
but  a  social  and  educational  awakening  of  the  rural  south. 
The  report  disclaims  an  accomplished  transformation, 
which  in  fact  does  not  exist;  but  it  justly  asserts  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  fresh  interests  and  activities  that  are  destined 
in  the  end  to  bring  about  far-reaching  material  and  social 
changes.  With  its  statement  that  this  is  assuredly  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  the  most  valuable  kind  no  one  surely  will 
disagree. 

American  education,  the  report  reminds  us,  is  organized 
— or,  perhaps,  better,  should  be  organized — in  three  divi¬ 
sions:  the  graded  or  elementary  school,  the  high  school, 
and  the  college  or  university.  During  the  first  two  decades 
succeeding  the  war,  provision  was  made  by  law  in  all  the 
southern  states  for  the  organization  of  public  elementary 
school  systems.  The  report  considers,  with  considerable 
detail,  the  conditions  of  elementary  education  in  the  south 
and  the  prime  importance  in  the  whole  problem  of  the  rural 
school.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  southern  situa¬ 
tion  is  its  predominantly  rural  character  and  the  fact  is 
emphasized  that  public  education  can  not  succeed  in  the 
south  unless  rural  education  can  be  made  effective.  The 
farm  demonstration  work,  as  it  has  been  described,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  calculated  to  create  conditions  favorable  to 
educational  development,  and  statistics  abundantly  show 
continually  increasing  provisions  for  schools,  and  the  efforts 
that  are  being  made  to  remedy  the  palpable  deficiencies 
in  school  administration  and  school  equipment. 

The  proper  development  of  elementary  education,  how¬ 
ever,  is  dependent  on  the  high  school;  without  it  the  ele¬ 
mentary  pupil  — thus  the  report — lacks  a  powerful  incentive 
to  continue  his  schooling;  and  without  adequate  facilities 
in  secondary  education  a  competent  body  of  ele.nentary 
school  teachers  can  not  be  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers. 
The  college  or  university  is  equally  dependent,  for  without 
proper  facilities  at  the  secondary  school  level  the  college 
will  be  formless  and  ineffective.  The  educational  surveys 
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undertaken  by  the  Board,  that  have  been  already  referred 
to,  dealt  also  with  high  school  conditions  in  the  southern 
states.  A  chaotic  condition  was  disclosed.  To  quote 
the  report:  “For  the  most  part  the  ‘high  school’  reported 
in  the  statistics  was  shadowy  and  confused  in  the  extreme. 
It  had  no  separate  rooms  or  instructors,  no  organized  ciu*- 
riculum,  no  regularly  organized  classes,  no  differentiation 
of  subject  matter  according  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers.  Laboratory  or  other  equipment  there  was, 
generally  speaking,  none.”  While  it  was  confusedly  in¬ 
volved  with  a  poorly  organized  elementary  school  at  one 
end,  the  report  goes  on  to  say,  the  relationship  with  the 
college  was  equally  unsatisfactory  at  the  other,  in  that  the 
colleges  neither  had  an  adequate  knowledge  of  what  the 
schools  were  doing  nor  influence  over  them.  Some  of  the 
states  did  not  even  recognize  the  high  school  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  school  system,  and  in  one  the  law  provided  that 
the  common  schools  should  teach  “the  elementary  branches 
of  an  English  education  only.”  A  secondary  school  move¬ 
ment  had  already  begun,  however,  in  many  of  the  states, 
but  for  lack  of  resources  and  leadership  it  was  making  slow 
and  irregular  progress  when  the  Board  entered  the  field 
and  stated  its  willingness  to  provide  funds  to  the  several 
state  universities  and  departments  of  education  for  the 
salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  professors  of  secondary- 
education.  According  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Board 
these  professors,  who  under  this  arrangement  were  readily 
appointed,  became  state  and  university  officials,  answerable 
alone  to  the  state  and  university  authorities  and  free 
to  work  out  the  local  problem  in  whatever  way  their  judg¬ 
ment  approved.  Cooperation  in  this  manner  is  now  under 
way  in  eleven  southern  states.  In  Louisiana,  the  work  be¬ 
gun  by  the  Board  has  been  taken  over  by  the  state.  Since 
the  appointment  of  these  “Professors  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,”  there  have  been  established  in  this  territory  no  less 
than  626  four-year  high  schools  and  612  three-year  high 
schools — a  result  not,  of  course,  wholly  due  to  the  activities 
of  the  Board,  but  nevertheless  largely  due  to  its  assistance 
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and  incentive.  The  appropriations  of  the  Board  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  movement  in  twelve  southern  states  have 
been  a  total  of  $242,861.  The  movement  has  resulted  not 
only  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  but  in  building 
schools  of  improved  architectural  type,  a  number  of  which 
are  illustrated  in  the  report.  Eight  years  ago,  says  the  re¬ 
port,  the  term  “high  school”  conveyed  in  the  south  no  defi¬ 
nite  meaning;  now  it  represents  a  fairly  well  conceived 
educational  entity,  whose  place,  scope,  and  requirements 
are  widely  appreciated. 

From  the  standpoint  both  of  the  amount  of  money  ap¬ 
propriated  and  the  attention  bestowed,  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  activities  of  the  Board  has  been  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  Sys¬ 
tematic  studies  were  promptly  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  details  of  this  phase  of  American  education. 
“Efforts  were  made,”  says  the  report,  “to  ascertain  the 
number  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  country, 
the  purposes  for  which,  and  the  agencies  thru  which,  they 
had  been  chartered,  their  location,  their  resources,  their 
possible  sources  of  strength,  and,  with  the  utmost  particu¬ 
larity,  their  relations  to  their  respective  communities.” 
The  report  calls  attention  to  the  unique  situation  in  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  the  establishment  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  higher  institutions  of  learning;  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  such  conditions;  the  incompetency 
of  the  states,  which  are  the  units  of  educational  adminis¬ 
tration,  to  deal  with  the  problem  on  a  non-partisan,  imper¬ 
sonal,  and  comprehensive  basis;  and  the  possible  scope  for 
private  initiative.  Only  a  minority  of  such  institutions 
were  rightly  called  college  or  university;  very  few  were 
found  to  confine  themselves  to  such  work  as  they  were 
equipt  to  do,  or  for  which  need  and  opportunity  existed; 
the  financial  side  in  the  great  majority  was  weak  and  in¬ 
adequate;  the  geographical  distribution  little  short  of  ab¬ 
surd. 

Out  of  it  all  there  ultimately  emerged  the  definite  policy 
of  the  Board  in  dealing  with  the  problem,  which  the  report 
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states  as  follows:  (i)  Preference  for  centers  of  wealth  and 
population  as  the  pivots  of  the  system;  (2)  systematic  and 
helpful  cooperation  with  religious  denominations;  (3)  con¬ 
centration  of  gifts  in  the  form  of  endowment. 

The  report  explains  the  attitude  of  the  Board  in  detail. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  colleges  and  universities  struggling  for 
existence  at  the  time  the  Board  was  established,  thirty- 
four,  privately  endowed,  had  endowments  valued  at  $500,000 
or  more.  Of  these  thirty-four,  twenty- three  were  situated 
in  cities  and  growing  towns.  The  eleven  situated  less  favor¬ 
ably  had  $13,000,000  in  endowment,  and  less  than  6,000 
students;  the  twenty- three  more  favorably  situated  had 
$72,000,000  of  endowment,  and  almost  36,000  students. 
The  400  that  had  less  than  $500,000  endowment  each  were 
nearly  all  situated  in  rural  communities  where  they  were 
waging  a  sad  struggle  for  means  and  students. 

Moved  by  these  considerations,  the  Board  by  preference 
selected  for  assistance  institutions  situated  within  a  field 
where  students  could  be  easily  procured,  where  the  care  of 
a  prosperous  community  could  be  counted  on,  and  where 
an  appetite  for  knowledge  and  culture  could  be  readily 
stimulated  and  gratified,  at  the  same  time  not  passing  by 
older  institutions,  otherwise  located. 

A  second  factor  of  immense  importance,  the  report  con¬ 
tinues,  particularly  in  the  early  days  of  development,  is 
the  relationship  of  the  college  to  a  religious  denomination. 
Religious  bodies  have  very  unwisely  overmultiplied  colleges, 
thus  scattering  students  and  resources.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  founded  and  main¬ 
tained  most  of  our  substantial  private  foundations.  An 
effort  to  develop  a  system  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  requires,  says  the  report,  constant  and  sympathetic 
cooperation  with  denominational  organizations;  only  thus 
can  certain  promising  institutions  be  aided  and  a  movement 
toward  concentration  of  denominational  effort  be  promoted. 

In  the  matter  of  endowment  it  was  tentatively  estimated 
that  an  efficient  college  should  enjoy  an  income  from  endow¬ 
ment  covering  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  its  annual  expend!- 
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ture.  In  order  to  obtain  and  retain  competent  teachers, 
the  colleges  must  be  financially  strong  and  secure.  Sup¬ 
port  by  fees  and  by  contributions  to  meet  current  expense 
is  too  precarious  to  sustain  the  elaborate  organization  of 
a  modern  institution  of  learning.  It  was  decided  that  the 
gifts  of  the  Board  should  be  made  to  endowment  and  on 
such  terms  as  were  calculated  to  draw  further  funds  to  and 
arouse  other  interests  in  the  selected  institutions,  with  the 
further  consideration  that  buildings,  grounds,  apparatus 
and  scholarships,  can  all  be  more  readily  obtained  thru 
gifts  than  can  the  endowment  necessary  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
penditure  they  entail. 

Up  to  June  I,  1914,  says  the  report,  the  Board  made  con¬ 
tributions  to  103  colleges  and  universities;  to  nineteen  of 
these  it  has  made  a  second  appropriation.  The  sums 
pledged  by  the  Board  amount  to  $10,582,591.  The 
institutions  assisted  have  themselves  undertaken  to  raise 
additional  sums  aggregating  almost  $40,000,000.  Thru 
the  activities  of  the  Board,  $50,384,323  will  shortly  have 
thus  been  added  to  the  college  and  university  resources 
of  the  country. 

The  gifts  of  the  Board  to  colleges  and  universities,  it 
is  pointed  out,  are  invariably  part  only  of  the  sums  which 
the  institutions  in  question  have  undertaken  to  raise.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  Board  requires  an  institution  to 
raise  any  particular  sum  or  to  raise  money  in  any  particular 
way.  Under  the  regular  method  of  procedure,  the  institu¬ 
tion,  not  the  Board,  takes  the  initiative  by  announcing  its 
intention  to  undertake  the  raising  of  a  certain  sum,  toward 
which  a  contribution  is  requested  from  the  Board,  and  the 
Board  in  giving  is  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  every  other 
contributor. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  during  the  last  year  has  been 
turned,  also,  to  one  of  the  professional  schools  of  the  country, 
viz.,  that  of  medicine.  The  report  considers  succinctly  the 
development  of  medical  education  in  America;  the  changes 
in  recent  years,  and  the  new  type  of  medical  school  that  has 
resulted.  The  characteristics  of  this  new  type  of  school 
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are  a  four  years’  course  open  to  properly  qualified  students, 
the  first  two  years  devoted  to  laboratory  subjects,  the  last 
two  to  clinical  subjects;  a  close  organic  connection  with  its 
own  hospital  adequate  in  size  and  equipment  for  teaching 
and  research ;  and,  not  least  of  all,  instruction  in  both  labora¬ 
tory  and  clinic  by  full-time  teachers.  The  Board  has  thus 
far  selected  for  assistance  three  medical  schools:  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School,  to  which  $1,500,000  has  been  ap¬ 
propriated  for  endowment;  the  Washington  University 
Medical  School  of  St.  Louis,  which  has  been  given  $750,000 
toward  a  $1,500,000  endowment;  and  the  Yale  University 
Medical  Department  to  which  has  been  given  $500,000 
toward  a  $2,000,000  endowment. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  detailed 
consideration  of  negro  education,  the  improvement  of  which 
was  one  of  the  first  subjects  taken  up  by  the  Board.  In 
dealing  with  the  problem  the  Board  has  followed  the  method 
employed  in  connection  with  its  other  activities.  Thoro 
inquiries  were  undertaken  at  the  outset  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  details  of  existing  conditions,  educational, 
social  and  economic,  and  gifts  of  a  tentative  character  were 
made  in  order  that  an  ultimate  program  should  be  the  out¬ 
come  of  experiment  and  demonstration.  Much  valuable 
work  had  already  been  done  in  the  south  for  the  education 
of  the  negro  before  the  General  Education  Board  began  its 
work,  but  this  the  Board  has  largely  supplemented  and  ex¬ 
tended.  To  seven  negro  colleges  and  universities  it  has 
appropriated  $140,000.  The  conclusions  of  the  Board  in 
determining  these  gifts,  according  to  the  report,  are  that 
a  higher  education  ought  to  be  furnished  to  capable  negro 
men  and  women;  but  the  mere  attempt  to  deliver  the  tra¬ 
ditional  college  curriculum  to  the  negro  does  not  rightly 
constitute  for  him  a  higher  education.  His  own  needs, 
environment,  capacity,  and  opportunity  should  be  studied, 
and  college  curriculums  should  be  framed  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Under  existing  conditions,  the  report 
concludes,  only  a  few  efficient  colleges  for  negroes  can  or 
ought  to  be  maintained. 
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This  first  comprehensive  report  of  the  General  Education 
Board  has  been  summarized  somewhat  in  detail  largely 
because  of  the  wide-spread  misunderstanding  that  prevails 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Board  toward  the  problems  of 
education  and  the  motives  that  control  its  benefactions,  as 
well  as  to  the  character  and  relations  of  the  benefactions 
themselves  as  parts  of  a  well-considered  plan  for  the  social 
and  educational  betterment  of  the  nation.  From  the  re¬ 
port  stands  out  prominently  the  large  outlook  that  at  the 
beginning  has  been  taken  by  the  Board  over  the  whole 
field  of  popular  education,  and  its  intention  to  give  its  sup¬ 
port  to  such  phases  of  it  and  in  those  places  where  it  was 
urgently  needed.  Its  characteristic  method  of  procedure 
has  been  based  upon  two  great  fundamental  principles: 
a  thoro  investigation  of  a  proposed  field  of  operations  in 
order  to  secure  at  the  outset  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the 
underlying  facts,  and  the  evolution  on  the  basis  of  fact  of 
a  well-developed  and  consistent  plan  of  cooperative  as¬ 
sistance.  This  has  been  the  state  of  the  case  where  new 
lines  of  activity  have  been  struck  out  as  in  farm  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  equally  true  where  lines  already  indicated  by 
existing  conditions  have  been  followed  out  to  stronger  and 
more  conclusive  results. 

One  great  service  of  the  General  Education  Board,  as 
it  has  been  a  service  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  is  that  it 
has  understood  as  fundamentally  necessary,  and  has  tried 
to  bring  about,  a  recognized  system  of  American  education 
that  by  successive  coordinated  stages  should  proceed  logic¬ 
ally  from  a  definite  beginning  to  a  definite  end — that  one 
step  in  educational  progress  should  definitely  lead  to  another, 
or,  in  its  actual  organization,  that  the  elementary  school 
should  be  naturally  articulated  on  to  the  high  school,  and 
the  high  school  in  its  turn  on  to  the  college  or  the  university. 
There  is  still  an  occasional  outcry  against  “standardization” 
in  education,  and  there  has  recently  been  in  the  newspapers 
a  protest  against  the  attitude  of  the  General  Education 
Board  toward  this  very  matter.  As  if  “standardization” 
in  the  meaning  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
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were  not  one  thing  devoutly  to  be  desired.  The  time  has 
fortunately  gone  by  in  American  education  when  a  go-as- 
you-please  policy,  because  of  new  and  raw  conditions,  can 
be  pursued  or  even  tolerated,  and  the  time  has  come  when 
fundamentally  a  given  stage  in  the  educational  program 
should  mean  the  same  thing  in  one  place  that  it  does  in  an¬ 
other.  The  standardization  that  is  supported  by  the 
Board  means  that  there  shall  be  a  recognized  educational 
beginning  and  a  recognized  end  in  the  elementary  school, 
in  the  high  school,  and  in  the  college  wherever  they  shall 
happen  to  be  placed.  It  does  not  mean  that  attention  should 
not  be  paid  to  environment  in  arranging  the  details  of  a 
course  of  study;  that  everything  should  always  be  done  in 
identically  the  same  manner;  and  that  the  especial  needs 
of  a  community  should  not  have  due  consideration  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  curriculum  in  school  or  college.  When 
an  alarm  cry  of  “standardization”  is  made  by  the  critics 
of  the  Board  or  the  Foundation  alike,  it  is  surely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  ignorance  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  and  the  actual 
issues  involved. 

The  matter  of  undue  educational  control,  that  seems  also 
to  exercise  the  minds  of  many  in  their  judgment  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  Board,  is  another  bugbear  that  has  not  thus  far 
appeared  as  a  reality,  nor  under  any  conceivable  circum¬ 
stances  is  it  likely  to  appear.  The  key-note  of  the  activity 
of  the  Board  is  cooperation,  not  dictation  of  policy,  and  much 
less  limitation  and  constraint.  The  history  of  the  Board 
shows  a  desire  to  act  along  the  lines  of  logical  educational 
development  and  of  educational  progress,  leaving  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  its  assistance  untrammeled  by  any  restrictions 
whatever,  except  the  restrictions  necessary  to  the  proper 
application  of  the  appropriations  made  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  ends  that  the  beneficiaries  themselves  have  de¬ 
sired.  The  whole  charge  of  possible  undue  influence  or 
control  involved  in  the  bestowal  of  the  benefactions  of  the 
Board  is  elusive  and  non-existent.  If  a  safeguard  were 
needed  in  this  direction  it  is  found  in  the  perfect  publicity 
that  has  thus  far  been  a  characteristic  of  the  operations  of 
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the  Board  and  without  a  doubt  will  also  obtain  in  the  future. 

Finally,  every  one  who  has  carefully  examined  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  Board  must  be  deeply  imprest  with  the  intention 
of  the  movement  which  it  has  undertaken  to  foster,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  intention  has  been  carried  out. 
Its  field  of  opportunity,  however,  is  by  no  manner  of  means 
exhausted,  since  its  very  endeavors  have  already  immeasur¬ 
ably  widened  the  opportunities  for  further  usefulness.  Edu¬ 
cation,  it  hardly  need  be  said,  is  not  static  in  any  of  its 
many  stages;  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  mobile  of  human 
activities  and  the  time  to  say :  Here  shall  we  rest !  will  never 
arrive.  This  is  particularly  true  of  American  education, 
which  is  still  in  a  formative  period  of  its  development,  and 
many  years  must  elapse  before  we  can  arrive  at  any  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  perfection  of  organization  in  a  wide  sense 
or  of  positive  educational  result.  That  the  General  Educa¬ 
tion  Board  has  helped  in  a  wholly  tangible  manner  to  bring 
about  these  conditions  can  not  seriously  be  doubted.  The 
term  “beneficient  activity”  has  been  variously  applied  to 
organized  forms  of  human  effort.  It  can  surely  be  applied 
with  perfect  definiteness  to  this. 

William  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 


STANDARDIZATION  OF  SCHOOL  PRODUCTS 
In  the  Educational  Review  of  December,  1914,  Mr. 
Paul  Klapper  contributes  an  article  on  the  Efficiency  of 
class  instruction.  With  the  general  thesis  of  the  article 
every  educationalist  must  of  necessity  be  in  sympathy;  it 
is  in  fact  but  a  popular  account  of  the  recent  tendencies 
associated  with  the  name  of  Professor  Thorndike.  If  I  may 
be  allowed,  however,  to  trespass  upon  your  valuable  space,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  a  grave  inconsistency  and  what 
appears  to  be  a  false  criticism  in  this  article. 

On  page  510,  Mr.  Klapper  makes  the  statement:  “In 
all  standards  we  must  avoid  subjective  formulations.” 
He  then  proceeds  to  attack  Prof.  McMurry  for  the  lack  of 
objectivity  of  his  standards  for  judging  class  room  instruc- 
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tion.  This  position  is  perfectly  logical  if  Mr.  Klapper  as¬ 
sumes  that  only  standards  which  are  perfectly  objective  are 
of  service.  But  this  is  just  the  position  he  attacks,  for  in  the 
very  next  paragraph  he  remarks  in  a  somewhat  patronizing 
way:  “Need  we  stop  to  remind  our  friends  in  the  psychological 
laboratories  that  not  all  the  benign  influences  of  education 
can  be  measured?”  To  criticize  a  writer  because  his  stand¬ 
ards  are  subjective,  and  later  to  state  that  subjective 
standards  must  of  necessity  be  a  considerable  element  in 
judging  instruction  is  surely  to  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt 
with  the  hounds. 

The  obvious  way  in  which  Mr.  Klapper  fails  to  appreciate 
the  movement  for  the  standardization  of  school  products 
is  again  shown  on  page  513,  where  he  actually  states  that 
“85%  as  a  class  average  in  subjects  like  arithmetic  or 
grammar  is  not  excessive.”  In  an  article  on  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  school  products,  the  author  might  just  as 
well  have  written  x%,  for  85%  is  surely  the  most  glaring 
of  all  subjective  measurements.  What  85%  means  is 
absolutely  unknown  and  unknowable:  ‘‘quot  homines,  tot 
sententiae." 

J.  Crosby  Chapman 

Western  Reserve  University 


SYSTEMATIC  VOCABULARY  BUILDING 

In  the  issue  of  the  Educational  Review  for  December, 
1914,  there  is,  p.  494,  an  erroneous  statement  by  Professor 
Edward  L.  Thorndike  that  I,  in  fairness,  can  not  let  pass 
unnoticed.  In  speaking  of  textbooks  in  German,  French 
and  Latin,  Professor  Thorndike  maintains  that  not  a  single 
book  makes  use  of  “the  commonest  large  class  of  bonds,” 
i.  e.,  antonyms.  Our  initial  book,  the  Walter- Krause 
Beginners'  German,  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1912,  is  based  upon  that  very  principle. 

For  example:  Lesson  I:  Heute-morgen  (gestem) ;  ist-war 
(wird-sein);  f aul-fleissig ;  laut-leise;  die  Frage-die  Antwort; 
der  Herr-das  Fraulein. 
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Lesson  II:  erst-letzt;  gut-schlecht ;  frisch-rniide ;  froh- 
traurig;  die  Arbeit-das  Spiel. 

Lesson  III:  Aufmerksam-unaufmerksam;  kurz-lang. 

We  consider  the  teaching  of  opposites  a  most  natural  way 
of  imparting  a  vocabulary.  Our  book  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  America. 

Carl  A.  Krause 

Jamaica  High  School,  New  York 


VIII 

REVIEWS 


Practical  handbook  of  modem  library  cataloging.  By  William  Warnbr 
Bishop.  Baltimore:  Williams  &  Wilkins  Co.,  1914.  150  p.  $1.00. 

The  important  points  to  notice  about  Mr.  Bishop 's 
Handbook  are  that  it  is  practical,  and  that  it  relates  to 
modern  cataloging.  It  was  needed  because  most  treat¬ 
ments  of  the  problems  of  cataloging  are  theoretical  rather 
than  practical,  and  secondly,  because,  as  he  points  out, 
the  printed  catalog  card  has  revolutionized  the  science  of 
library  cataloging.  His  chapter  on  the  use  of  printed 
catalog  cards  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  Hand¬ 
book  of  card  distribution  issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
which  describes  in  detail  the  method  of  acquiring  Library 
of  Congress  printed  cards.  There  can  be  no  disagreement 
with  Mr.  Bishop’s  statement  that  “The  purchase  and 
use  of  printed  catalog  cards  *  *  is  the  order  of  the  day 

in  practically  all  libraries  of  any  size  in  the  country,”  and 
only  one  word  of  warning  seems  to  be  necessary  to  libraries 
now  using  or  about  to  use  such  cards.  There  is  danger 
that  too  great  reliance  will  be  placed  on  printed  cards  so 
that  catalogers,  even  with  books  before  them,  will  work 
from  the  cards  rather  than  from  the  books.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  real  danger  of  superficiality  in  cataloging.  This, 
however,  is  a  danger  which  is  easily  obviated  by  supervision 
and  which  to  no  appreciable  degree  militates  against  the 
use  of  the  cards.  Printed  cards  have  unquestionably  come 
to  stay,  since  there  are  already  nine  important  libraries 
which  are  printing  their  cards  and  offering  them  for  sale 
to  other  libraries.  A  handbook  which,  like  the  present  one, 
gives  the  result  of  practical  experience  in  using  these  cards 
will  have  its  effect  on  standardization,  and  increase  the 
possibilities  of  world- wide  cooperation  in  the  production 
of  catalog  cards. 

A  similar  book,  dealing  with  the  practical  problems  of 
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classification,  is  much  needed,  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson’s  excellent  treatise  on  the  same 
subject. 

Frederick  C.  Hicks 

Columbia  University 

One  of  the  few  scholars  in  the  United  States  who  has  a 
full  and  clear  knowledge  of  men  and  things  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  is  Professor  William  R.  Shepherd  of  Columbia 
University.  His  little  volume  entitled  Latin  America 
which  has  just  appeared  in  the  Home  University  Library 
is  quite  the  best  and  most  compact  setting  forth  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  twenty  republics  that  make  up  the  Latin 
America  of  today  that  we  have  seen.  Both  for  the  traveler 
and  for  the  general  reader  this  book  will  be  found  to  offer 
an  admirable  approach  to  the  whole  subject.  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1914.  256  p.  50  c.) 

We  are  somewhat  suspicious  of  so-called  Language 
Methods,  but  we  can  not  withhold  our  admiration  from  the 
industry  and  practical  skill  shown  in  the  group  of  volumes 
which  constitute  Hossfeld’s  Series.  Of  these  one  deals 
with  French,  one  with  Spanish,  one  with  English,  one 
with  Portuguese  and  one  with  Italian.  They  are  cast  in 
a  single  mold  and  are  intended  to  enable  the  student  to 
arrive  at  practical  results  rather  than  to  give  him  the  syste¬ 
matic  culture  that  comes  from  the  best  type  of  language 
study.  (Philadelphia:  Peter  Reilly.  1914  ) 

A  pleasant  little  reading  book  with  good  vocabulary  for 
beginners  in  French  is  offered  in  Recit  et  contes  de  la  guerre 
de  1870,  edited  with  the  usual  apparatus  for  classroom  use 
by  Mary  Stone  Bruce  of  the  Brearley  School,  New  York. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1914.  174  p-  70  c.) 

In  the  Oxford  French  Series  the  latest  volume  is  George 
Sand’s  Francois  le  champi,  edited  by  Professor  Searles  of 
Stanford  University.  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press.  1914.  291  p.  60  c.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

mate^f^isin  °  Hilaire  Belloc,  whose  stimulating  writing 

and  geography  and  Speaking  is  well  known,  recently  made 
an  address  in  London  before  the  Geographical  Association 
in  which  he  advanced  some  suggestive  ideas  in  reference 
to  the  study  of  historical  geography.  Mr.  Belloc  suggested 
that  the  old  materialist  conception  of  the  effect  of  geographical 
conditions  upon  the  development  of  the  human  race  should 
be  replaced  by  a  saner  view  of  historical  geography.  Ma¬ 
terialism,  by  which  he  meant  the  attitude  of  mind  which 
conceived  of  a  sequence  as  proceeding  from  the  inanimate 
to  the  animate  and  regarded  the  inanimate  as  the  cause  of 
the  animate,  dominated  Europe  during  the  second  half 
of  the  19th  century,  and  was  now  on  the  wane.  Applied 
to  historical  geography,  it  taught,  for  instance,  that  the 
commercial  greatness  of  Great  Britain  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  land  hemisphere.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  that  theory,  other  places  lay  in  the  middle 
of  the  land  hemisphere,  and  England  was  not  the  nodal 
point  of  the  communications  of  the  world,  and  English 
ports  were  not  very  suitable  to  modern  commerce. 

The  reason  why  England  was  the  center  of  the  world’s 
commerce  was  the  energy,  capacity,  foresight,  and  thrift 
of  the  merchants  of  the  City  of  London.  If  those  mer¬ 
chants  had  lived  in  Cherbourg,  and  had  shown  the  same 
energy  and  will,  Cherbourg  would  have  become  what  Lon¬ 
don  was.  Of  course,  if  England  had  been  situated  in  Green¬ 
land  or  in  the  heart  of  the  Tropics,  she  could  not  have  be¬ 
come  the  center  of  the  world’s  commerce,  for  man  could 
not  be  at  the  utmost  of  his  capacity  in  great  cold  or  great 
heat.  Material  conditions  obviously  limited  the  human 
spirit;  but  he  denied  that  they  were  the  cause  lying  behind 
human  spirit. 
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One  of  the  elements  in  human  history  which  were  not 
amenable  to  the  materialist  conception  was  religion. 
Medina  and  Mecca  lay  in  a  howling  desert,  yet  from  them 
started — not  under  the  influence  of  this  or  that  climatic 
condition,  but  under  the  influence  of  a  human  being — the 
vast  Mohammedan  Church,  with  its  mass  of  architecture  and 
its  mass  of  literature.  It  was  impossible  to  find  a  single 
material  cause  to  explain  that  extraordinary  event.  An¬ 
other  disturbing  factor  to  those  who  accepted  the  materialist 
view  was  what  he  would  call  “accident.” 

There  were  not  a  few  streets  in  the  world,  with  all  the 
consequences  following  in  history  from  their  line,  which 
owed  their  origin  to  the  chance  path  of  a  stray  cow.  He 
often  thought,  for  example,  that  Marylebone-lane  was  made 
in  that  way.  Bizerta  could  have  been  made  a  great  Car¬ 
thaginian  port  with  hardly  any  trouble,  yet  Carthage  was 
content  with  a  port  worse  than  Liverpool,  which  was  say¬ 
ing  a  good  deal.  What  was  the  explanation  no  one  knew. 
He  imagined  that  it  was  some  religious  “accident.”  The 
deliberate  choice  of  some  individual  or  Government  was 
another  element  in  history  which  upset  the  materialist 
view.  Constantinople,  with  all  its  magnificent  strategic 
and  commercial  position,  was  an  insignificant  country 
town  for  centuries  until  Constantine  decided  to  make  it  a 
second  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Fifty  years  hence 
Delhi  would  be  vastly  more  wealthy  and  important  than 
now,  by  the  decision  of  the  Government  of  India.  Why 
were  the  Law  Courts  in  the  Strand?  He  supposed  it  was 
a  “job.”  Why  was  the  London  County  Council  Hall 
being  built  on  the  south  of  the  river?  He  defied  any  man 
to  find  a  materialist  explanation  for  that. 

A  fourth  non-material  element  was  the  conflict  of  wills. 
This  accounted  for  fortresses  like  Metz.  It  accounted  also 
for  the  spreading  of  languages.  After  1870  many  people 
thought  the  French  language  would  die  out.  Today  it  was 
essential  to  European  culture.  Finally,  most  powerful  of  all 
there  was  the  element  of  continuity.  Continuity  and  tradi¬ 
tion  had  retained  for  London  and  Liverpool  the  importance 
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as  ports  to  which,  from  the  purely  material  point  of  view, 
Antwerp  and  many  other  ports  had  a  better  claim. 

“I  suggest,”  added  Mr.  Belloc,  “that  you  establish  a  new 
game.  Amuse  yourself  by  finding  out  important  bits  of 
historical  development  which  are  not  material  and  discov¬ 
ering  what  other  reasons  can  account  for  them.  It  is  un¬ 
broken  ground,  and  when  you  have  done  it  for  a  certain 
time  you  will  have  arrived  at  what  I  think  the  ideal  of  all 
education — 3,  state  of  confusion  and  doubt.” 

Academic  ^  careful  but  not  very  constructive  re¬ 
psychology  port  in  the  academic  status  of  psychology 

was  made  to  the  American  Psychological  Association  at  its 
recent  meeting  by  a  committee  composed  of  Professors 
Warren  of  Princeton,  Dewey  of  Columbia,  and  Judd  of 
Chicago.  The  committee  endeavored  to  ascertain  what 
progress  is  making  thruout  the  United  States  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  psychology  as  an  academic  subject,  how  it  is 
related  to  other  departments,  how  the  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  are  planned  and  organized,  and  what  is  held  to  be  the 
aim  of  psychological  study  and  teaching.  As  might  per¬ 
haps  have  been  expected,  the  results  of  the  inquiry  show 
a  very  varied  condition  of  affairs.  Psychology  is  usually 
attached  to  the  department  of  philosophy,  particularly 
in  the  smaller  and  less  well-supported  institutions.  The 
relations  between  psychology  and  the  growing  science  of 
education  are  necessarily  close  and  pretty  widely  recog¬ 
nized.  A  tendency  to  subsume  psychology  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  anthropological  sciences  is  not  thought  well  of.  At 
the  present  time  it  appears  that  thirty-four  institutions 
have  organized  and  maintain  a  distinct  department  of 
psychology,  and  that  ninety-five  professors  or  assistant 
professors  bear  the  title  in  some  part  of  the  psychological 
field. 

The  arrangement  and  development  of  the  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  appear  to  vary,  wisely  no  doubt,  in  different 
institutions  in  order  to  meet  different  and  various  needs. 
The  committee  make  an  important  observation  toward 
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the  end  of  their  report  to  the  effect  that  graduate  students 
frequently  complain  of  the  narrowness  of  range  of  the 
laboratory  work  in  psychology,  contrasting  it  unfavorably 
with  similar  work  in  physics,  chemistry  and  biology.  There 
is  a  reason  for  this  difference  which  leads  directly  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  wide  and  striking  differences  between 
the  subject-matter  of  laboratory  work  in  psychology 
and  the  subject-matter  of  laboratory  work  in  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology. 


Consolidation  The  consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  the 
of  rural  schools  importance  of  rural  school  supervision  go 

steadily  forward  thruout  the  United  States  and  the  recent 
progress  in  these  regards  is  recorded  and  set  out  in  a  bulle- 
tion  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  written  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Monahan.  The  social  and  political  history 
of  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools  is  just  as  interesting 
as  is  the  educational  history  of  the  movement,  and  even 
more  so.  The  changes  that  are  making  in  this  respect 
are  only  the  reflection  of  a  marked  economic  and  social 
change  which  modern  conditions  of  life  and  modern  modes 
of  communication  have  brought  into  rural  life  in  America. 
The  isolation  of  the  farm-dweller  decreases  year  by  year.  His 
neighbors  multiply  not  only  by  settlement  but  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  distance  thru  the  agency  of  the  telephone, 
telegraph  and  the  electric  railway.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  effect  on  education  of  all  these  changes  will  be 
highly  beneficial.  The  rural  schools  will  consist  of  larger 
units  than  formerly.  The  equipment  of  these  schools  will 
be  better  than  heretofore.  The  rural  school  teacher  will 
be  more  adequately  compensated  and  better  trained. 
Slowly  and  surely  all  these  improvements  are  going  for¬ 
ward  and  a  generation  hence  the  conditions  in  rural  schools 
thruout  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  will  perhaps 
be  fairly  satisfactory. 

The  evolution  of  “We  no  not  envy  Dr.  William  H.  Allen  his 
an  expert  position.  He  has,  of  late,  openly  and  behind 

the  arras,  sought  to  injure  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
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with  which  he  was  so  long  connected.  Indeed,  it  is  generally 
believed  that  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  is  responsible 
for  the  investigation  of  large  foundations  undertaken  by  the 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  by  whom  Dr.  Allen  is 
now  employed.  The  attitude  he  has  assumed  is  that  the 
Bureau  had  sold  its  soul  by  accepting  a  Rockefeller  donation 
‘with  a  string  to  it.’  To  take  Rockefeller  money!  Perish 
the  thought!  Now  comes  Dr.  Cleveland,  the  new  head  of 
the  Bureau,  who,  from  long  experience,  may  be  thought  to 
know  Dr.  Allen  rather  well,  to  prove  from  documentary 
evidence  that  Dr.  Allen  (i)  in  1907  and  1908  urged  Mr. 
Rockefeller  heavily  to  endow  the  Bureau;  (2)  from  1910  to 
1913  begged  money  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  obtaining  $30,000  in 
1913 1  (3)  iri  1909  proposed  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  trustee  and 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  board  thereto,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
declining;  (4)  himself  obtained  the  only  gifts  from  Mr. 
Rockefeller  which  had  any  ‘strings’  attached;  and  (5) 
never  raised  any  question  of  undue  Rockefeller  control 
until  1914,  when  there  was  an  issue  before  the  Board  in¬ 
volving  Mr.  Henry  Bruere’s  resignation  and  Dr.  Allen’s 
position.  As  late  as  April  22,  1914,  he  was  ready  to  ap¬ 
peal  again  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  but  for  the  unfavorable  re¬ 
port  made  by  Mr.  Flexner  upon  some  of  Dr.  Allen’s  meth¬ 
ods.  In  addition.  Dr.  Cleveland  directly  raises  the  issue  of 
Dr.  Allen’s  veracity.” — New  York  Evening  Post,  February  4, 
1915- 

Can  all  this  be  true?  It  is  reported  that  a  man  bearing 
this  same  name  has,  under  some  authority  or  other,  recently 
been  investigating  the  University  of  Wisconsin. — Grands 
dieux  et  petits  poissons! 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census' of  the  Depart- 
foretgn^Lmitries  ment  of  Commerce  has  recently  published 

a  statement  showing  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.  The 
figures  given  are  the  latest  that  are  provided  by  the  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information.  The  usual  doubts  which  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  in  connection  with  statistical  evidence 
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are  increased  in  this  case  because  the  basis  of  illiteracy 
statistics  is  not  the  same  in  different  countries.  It  is  be¬ 
coming  usual  to  base  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  on  the  total 
population  over  ten  years  of  age.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  by  no  means  universal  and  in  some 
countries  the  only  available  figures  as  to  illiteracy  are 
those  derived  from  the  statistics  concerning  the  army  re¬ 
cruits  or  those  drawn  from  the  marriage  records. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  referred  to  that  in  the 
United  States  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  7.7  for  the  total 
population  (over  10  years  of  age)  and  3  for  the  native  white 
population.  In  Denmark,  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom  the  per¬ 
centage  of  illiteracy  is  lower  than  that  for  the  native  white 
population  of  the  United  States.  Doubtless  the  list  should 
also  include  Norway,  altho  no  figures  are  available  for 
that  country;  but  in  the  other  European  countries  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  is  higher  than  it  is  in  the  United 
States,  and  usually  very  much  higher.  In  Bulgaria  it  is 
65  per  cent,  in  Greece  70,  in  Hungary  33,  in  Italy  37,  in 
Portugal  69,  in  Roumania  61,  in  Russia  69,  in  Servia  79, 
and  in  Spain  58.  There  is  less  illiteracy  in  Australia  than 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  all  other  non-European  countries 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  in  general  very  high. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  significance  of 
illiteracy  from  the  standpoint  of  political  and  economic 
welfare.  It  may  be  that  the  mere  ability  to  read  and  write 
has  had  too  much  stress  put  upon  it  during  the  past  genera¬ 
tion  or  two.  Moral  qualities  and  economic  usefulness  are 
in  no  wise  revealed  by  statistics  relative  to  illiteracy,  and 
in  order  to  gain  a  true  picture  of  the  state  of  a  given  country’s 
population  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  these  illiteracy 
statistics  information  drawn  from  sources  that  are  quite 
different. 

A  contribution  to  A  more  than  usually  interesting  piece  of 
TOL.aoMl'yduM-  work  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Jonathan  M. 
tion  Scott  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in 

his  pamphlet  entitled  Historical  essays  on  apprenticeship 
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and  vocational  education.  The  pamphlet  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  dissertation  submitted  sometime  since  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Students  of  the  present-day  problem  of  vocational  education 
should  learn  much  from  a  study  of  the  historical  material 
carefully  collected  by  Dr.  Scott.  He  traces  in  considerable 
detail  the  rise  and  decay  of  the  old  apprenticeship  system 
and  he  discusses  the  economic  problems  that  arose  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it.  As  an  introduction  to  a  really  serious 
and  scholarly  study  of  the  problems  that  underlie  vocational 
preparation  today,  a  reading  of  this  pamphlet  is  cordially 
recommended. 

Professor  Rein,  of  Jena,  in  an  article 
recently  publisht  in  Germany,  offers  this 
explanation  of  the  exact  meaning  of  this 
much  used  word  Kultur: 

“We  Germans  distinguish  between  civilization  and 
Kultur.  By  civilization  we  mean  the  work  which  embraces 
the  control  of  nature  for  the  raising  and  perfection  of  ex¬ 
ternal  conditions  of  life.  By  Kultur  we  mean  the  efforts 
directed  towards  the  organization  of  a  people’s  life,  in  which 
the  highest  ideals  of  religion,  morality,  art,  and  science  are 
to  come  to  realization.  Here  the  human  will  is  directed 
towards  the  most  difficult  and  deepest  problems  of  humanity. 
A  people  which  is  satisfied  with  mere  civilization  is  no  Kidtur 
people.  In  the  intellectual  sphere  the  Germans  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  leading  part  in  deeds  which  benefit  humanity. 
The  superiority  constituted  by  this  fact  is,  it  seems,  incon¬ 
venient  for  many  peoples.  Thence  arises  the  dislike  which 
the  weaker  is  very  apt  to  feel  for  the  stronger.” 


The  strengthening  of  the  faculty  at  the  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  goes  steadily 
forward.  The  latest  noteworthy  appointment  made  by  the 
trustees  is  that  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry  to  be  professor 
of  elementary  education.  Dr.  McMurry  has  been  well 
known  to  the  teachers  of  the  country  for  more  than  twenty 
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years.  He  laid  the  basis  of  his  reputation  when  head  of 
the  training  department  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Normal,  Illinois.  For  sometime  past  he  has 
been  director  of  the  normal  training  department  and 
superintendent  of  schools  at  De  Kalb,  Illinois.  Very  im¬ 
portant  service  to  the  cause  of  elementary  education  in 
the  south  may  be  expected  to  follow  Dr.  McMurry’s 
work  in  his  new  chair. 


The  important  announcement  is  made  that  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  will  introduce  summer  session  graduate 
work  for  the  first  time  at  the  summer  session  of  1915. 
Advanced  courses  will  be  offered  in  partial  fulfillment  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 


